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PREFACE 


In modern fashions, the lines of a garment have come to be con- 
sidered its chief claim to distinction. . And these lines, their smart- 
ness and beauty, are determined at the very outset. They are bound 
up with the cutting and fitting of the garment, and as no amount of 
careful finishing can ever obscure their imperfections, likewise few 
later crudities can wholly destroy their charm. No magic lies in 
the fingers of the expert seamstress. The knowledge that guides 
her hands may quite as readily teach your fingers true cunning, for 
between these covers the steps to cutting and fitting are made so 
plain and clear that success must follow if you are willing to be 
careful and accurate. 

The selecting of patterns, estimating of materials needed, prepara- 
tion of the material, the laying on of the pattern pieces—such are 
the general instructions given, followed by special illustrated dis- 
cussions of the handling of plain and uneven stripes and plaids, fig- 
ured materials, twill, pile, and knitted fabrics, and materials of flimsy 
construction, together with the proper placing of the pattern pieces 
when cutting materials on the bias. 

Dress foundations have become much simplified in these days, but 
they are nevertheless important for their function of holding a dress 
in its correct position on the figure and as a means of furnishing 
attachment and support for various parts of the garment. Their 
discussion forms the natural transition from the two main subjects 
of the text, cutting and fitting. 

Every detail of fitting is taken up in the understanding way that 
renders the complete text on dressmaking so practical to the average 
woman. Shoulders, neck lines, collars, armholes, sleeves, a wrinkle 
here or a bulge there, every possible case is considered and treated 
in detail, and the manner of applying each remedy is explained in 
full. 

Following the presentation of these individual details, the text 
gives in illustrated form the fitting of two entire garments for spe- 
cial types of figures. Thus does it make practical application of the 
principles taught, at the same time giving the reader an illustration 
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CUTTING 


RELATION OF CUTTING TO STYLE ACHIEVEMENT 


1. Style achievement is, perhaps, the greatest ambition of the 
dressmaker. She wants the garments she makes to be smart and 
becoming, and entirely free of the “home-made” look. She wants 
them to have that perfection of line that is characteristic of the French 
dresses that have long stood as standards of excellence to all who have 
ambitions in this particular field of creative art. To accomplish this, 
she must be willing to take great pains with every step in the process 
of their making, from the selection of the pattern to the taking of the 
last stitch. Particularly must she get the right start by having every 
section of the garment correctly cut. 


2. Mistakes in cutting are often irreparable, but they can always 
be avoided by having and using a broad knowledge of such general 
points as the relation of the pattern to the material, the correct way 
of preparing various materials for cutting, and the many factors that 
must be considered in arranging the pattern pieces on the material. 
The right and wrong sides of material must be understood thoroughly 
if one is to avoid cutting duplicate garment parts. Narrow materials 
require a different placing of pattern pieces than do wider ones, and in 
either case economy can be effected by taking careful thought, bearing 
in mind always the basic principles of arrangement in regard to the 
correct grain of the material for every section. Proper allowance 
must be made for all seams, hems, and finishes, and finally the pin- 
ning of the pattern to the material and the actual cutting require 
accurate and careful execution. 


3. In addition to this, if the dressmaker is to have equal success 
in the use of all materials, she must know the specific ways in which 
cutting is influenced by the design, texture, and weave of fabrics. 
For example, striped, plaid, and figured materials introduce the neces- 
sity for very careful planning in order that the design may be properly 
balanced as well as matched in the seams at prominent points where 
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carelessness would betray the work of the amateur. Right and left 
stripes, and plaids and figures that have an up-and-down present their 
own particular problems, as does the cutting of some sections on the 
bias or horizontal grain for effective trimmings. 

If one considers, also, the diagonal weaves, pile fabrics, and knitted 
and flimsy materials, each with its own peculiarities that must be 
handled by the proficient dressmaker with as much skill as a fabric 
of plain weave and color, one realizes the necessity for laying with 
care a groundwork of technical knowledge of the subject of cutting. 


4. All such matters are explained in detail in the following pages, 
an understanding of which will make very easy the cutting of gar- 
ments, from the simplest to the most complicated. A dressmaker 
properly informed may take up the making of clothes with the assur- 
ance that she knows how to cut them so that their making will pro- 
ceed with ease and their finishing be accomplished with skill. 


GENERAL CUTTING INSTRUCTIONS 


SELECTING MATERIALS AND PATTERNS 


5. In planning a dress, blouse, or other garment, the purpose for 
which it is to be worn, whether for practical, every-day wear or for 
dress wear in the afternoon or evening, is the first point to settle. 
Then, the material must be chosen to suit the figure of the one who is 
to wear it. For example, a very slender person would, perhaps, 
choose crisp materials, such as taffeta and organdie, because they 
stand out and give an appearance of width, while one whose figure is 
inclined to stoutness would choose a softer material that falls closer 
to the figure and lends grace. 


6. The characteristics of the material and figure, in turn, influ- 
ence the pattern selected. Some materials, for example, broadcloth, 
demand tailored lines ; some, such as soft crépes, are suited to draped 
effects ; and others, such as organdie, to bouffantness. 

Materials that are wiry plait well as a rule, but are not successful 
when gathered. Materials having a nap do not tuck well. Rich 
materials, such as velvets and brocades, should be made up simply, so 
that the beauty of the fabric or the design may not be minimized. 
Materials having large figures or plaids should not be used for devel- 
oping a design that is cut up in small pieces. A safe general rule is to 
use fabric of simple design for a garment of complex pattern design. 
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7. Sometimes it is preferable to choose the pattern first and then 
select the material to suit it. They are, of course, so closely related 
that it is almost impossible to say which takes precedence. Often 
they are selected simultaneously, but always to suit each other, to be 
becoming to the figure, and to fill the needs for which the garment is 
planned, 


8. Material Needed—Whether pattern or material is selected 
first, it is advisable to purchase the pattern first, for then it is often 
possible to avoid buying more material than is necessary. The pat- 
tern companies work out very carefully the amount of material of 
different widths required for developing each size in which any pat- 
tern is made, and print that information on the pattern envelope. If 
it is a pattern that is likely to be made up from a material having a 
nap, or a definite up and down, the amount of such material as well 
as the amount of material without nap is given, and you may feel 
perfectly safe in following these amounts. If, however, your 
material is figured or has a large plaid requiring that the design be 
matched, you will need $ to # yard additional material, depending on 
the size and prominence of the design. 


9. Estimating Wide Materials——If you are using a pattern which 
for any reason has not the estimated amount of material given, you 
can determine it by actual measurement. To do this, lay the pattern 
pieces out on a flat surface, arranging them in just the manner they 
should be placed for the cutting of the material. If the material you 
intend to buy is 36 inches or more wide, include them in a width that 
corresponds to half the width of the material, as fabrics in such width 
are folded lengthwise through the center. The method of laying out 
the pieces of the guide pattern, illustrated in Individualizing Tissue- 
Paper Patterns, may be followed in arranging the pieces correctly. 
The layout cannot, of course, be followed exactly, but it shows the 
correct grain of the material for each piece. When the pieces are all 
arranged, measure the length over which they extend. This is the 
exact amount of material needed. 


10. Estimating Narrow Materials.—If you intend to use material 
less than 36 inches wide, you will probably find it necessary to lay the 
pattern pieces on a full width. In this case, the pattern will probably 
be one in which the front is cut in two parts with a seam or opening 
at the center. If so, estimate the amount of material needed for two 
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front lengths. Two sleeve lengths are also necessary if the material 
isnarrow. The back, however, is usually narrow enough to be cut in 
one piece. Narrow material should not be chosen for any design 
having many pattern pieces that are wide. 


PREPARING THE MATERIAL 


11. Straightening the Material—The material, as it comes to 
you from the store, does not always have straight ends, and so it must 
be straightened. This is done by clipping one selvage and tearing 
across to the opposite selvage if the material is firm, or by drawing 
a thread and cutting on the resulting line any materials that do not 
tear well. Printed fabrics on which the design is not printed on a 
straight line with the crosswise threads, must have the ends cut, fol- 
lowing the line of the design, even though it does not lie on a thread. 


12. During the process of winding material on the boards on 
which it comes in the form of bolts from the mills, it is often drawn 
a little tighter on one side than on the other, particularly if it is folded 
through the center. A material having considerable dressing does not 
go back to position easily when cut from the bolt, and thus appears to 
be crooked even when torn or cut on a thread. When this occurs, 
pull'the fabric diagonally from selvage to selvage to draw the threads 
in line, doing this until the cut ends lie evenly together when the 
material is folded lengthwise. Then, before placing the pattern, pin 
the selvage edges together the full length of the piece, placing a pin 
every 12 or 14 inches. 


13. Shrinking Materials——Cotton materials, particularly ging- 
hams, chambrays, and percales, as well as linen fabrics, usually 
shrink when washed the first time. Therefore, it is generally advis- 
able to shrink them before making them up into garments. If you 
attempt to keep correct proportions in cutting and fitting and at the 
same time make allowance for shrinking, you are likely to encounter 
difficulties, because it is hardly possible to estimate the exact amount 
of shrinkage. However, some materials, particularly soft, sheer 
fabrics, lose much of their “newness” in washing; so, instead of fol- 
lowing the definite rule that all cotton materials must be shrunk 
before cutting, use your own judgment in the matter. Also, the style 
that is to be followed in making a garment should influence your 
decision in regard to shrinkage, for this will not prove so noticeable 
in some designs as in others. 
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14. To shrink material, leave it folded as it comes from the store, 
and place it in a utensil containing enough cold water to cover it 
thoroughly. Without unfolding it, work the material around in the 
water with the hands, lifting each fold enough to make sure that 
every fiber is thoroughly soaked. As soon as the material is com- 
pletely saturated, which requires some time if it contains much dress- 
ing, take it out of the water without unfolding it and carefully press 
the water out with the hands. You may run it through a wringer if 
you fold it lengthwise a sufficient number of times to permit it to be 
laid out flat in the wringer and thus prevent crowding the material 
and the wrinkling that would naturally result, but do not, under any 
circumstances, wring it by twisting. After the water is pressed out, 
unfold the material and hang it up to dry in a shady place, being very 
careful not to pull the straight edges out of shape. After it is dry, 
or when still slightly damp, press it on the wrong side, and it is ready 
for use. 


ARRANGING THE PATTERN 


15. To spread out the material on which to arrange the pattern 
pieces before cutting, it is necessary to have a large smooth, flat sur- 
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face. This should be a table, a good type being shown in Fig. 1. A 
bed, which is sometimes used, is not satisfactory as it does not have 
a firm surface and so makes accurate cutting difficult. - If you do aot 
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have access to a large table, a large piece of wall board, which can be 
laid on the bed when needed and stored in a closet when not in use, 
will help to solve your problem. 


16. Basic Principles of Arrangement.—lf you are using a tissue- 
paper pattern purchased especially for cutting out a particular gar- 
ment, you may place the pieces on the material according to the 
arrangement shown in the guide chart that accompanies the pattern. 
These guide charts are very helpful, as they show the correct and 
most economical arrangement of the pieces on material of varied 
widths, and thus save the time that would otherwise be required for 
trial arrangements. In using material of odd widths, however, or in 
using a pattern that has been altered considerably to fit the figure, you 
may find it advisable or necessary to vary the arrangement of the pat- 
tern pieces in order to cut the material to the best advantage. 


7. When you have to work out your own arrangement, follow 
the general rule for placing the lengthwise center or the center-front 
or center-back line of each pattern section over a lengthwise thread 
or fold of the fabric, unless it is necessary to place them otherwise to 
carry out the design selected for the garment. Always bear in mind 
that. the center-front and -back lines should be placed on lengthwise 
folds in every case except where a full-length opening or seam is 
used, or where the right and left sides are not symmetrical, as in a 
surplice opening. 

In most cases, it is well to fold the material so that its wrong side 
is uppermost. This permits more freedom in the marking of the 
material, and, besides, maintains the fresh appearance of the right 
side of the fabric. It is always well to pin the selvages together as a 
precaution against slipping, so that both thicknesses will be cut exactly 
alike, 


18. Determining Right and Wrong Sides—Many materials 
appear practically the same on both sides and, therefore, may be used 
without any concern as to keeping a particular side outermost. When 
materials are not alike on both sides and there is doubt as to which is 
the right side, there are various ways of determining it. 

Usually, the right side has a smoother and more finished or more 
attractive appearance than the wrong side, and any design in the fabric 
stands out more prominently on the right side. If only one side of a 
fabric is glossy, this may generally be taken as the right side, except in 
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the case of crépe satin, where either side may be used. If any nov- 
elty of weave or finish is more apparent on one side than on the other, 
the more unusual effect is, as a rule, considered the right side, even 
though this is sometimes contrary to the general rule that the smoother 
and more finished side should be kept outermost. 

In fabrics of twill or ribbed weave, the ribs, in most cases, stand up 
more prominently on the right side. Most double-width silk or wool 
materials are folded in the piece with the right side in so as to prevent 
counter soiling. On the other hand, cottons and washable materials 
in general are folded with the right side out. 


19. Using Narrow Materials—When dresses and skirts of nar- 
row or medium width are in vogue, you will usually find that folding 
the material lengthwise through the center is most advantageous, 
unless it is very narrow, such as 32 inches or less. In such case, it is 
better to fold the material crosswise through the center unless it has 
an up and down. 

Often in using narrow materials, you will find it advisable to pin to 
a single thickness all the pattern pieces that do not require a length- 
wise fold, placing them as close to one end as possible and still keep- 
ing each on the correct grain. Then fold the other end of the material 
back under the part to which the pattern pieces are pinned, so that the 
two ends of the material are together, thus providing two thicknesses 
that permit the corresponding sections for both sides to be cut at one 
time. This leaves a piece of material in the center of the length, 
which may later be folded lengthwise to permit the cutting of pattern 
pieces that require such a fold. 


20. Narrow Materials With Up and Down.—lIf the narrow 
material has an up and down, pin all pattern pieces except those requir- 
ing lengthwise folds as directed in Art. 19, having the pattern pieces 
on the right side of the material. Then, instead of folding the second 
end under, which would make the figures or nap of the two thicknesses 
run in opposite directions, cut the material across from selvage to 
selvage so that the part to which the pattern pieces are pinned is cut 
off from the rest of the length. If the ends of the pattern pieces 
come on a fairly even line, you may cut straight across; but if they 
do not, material may often be saved by following the line of the pat- 
tern edges. Do not, however, cut out the pieces yet. Turn the 
remaining length over and lay it on the table, right side down. Over 
the end that was just cut, place the piece to which the patterns are 
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pinned, so that the wrong sides of the two thicknesses are together 
and the figures or nap correspond as to direction. Pin the two thick- 
nesses together, and cut both at once. The remaining end of the 
under thickness is used for pieces requiring a lengthwise fold. 

By studying the pattern pieces in relation to the width of the fabric 
and the manner in which these pieces must be laid on the material and 
then trying out various pattern arrangements, you will be able to 
determine the plan that is most satisfactory for your needs. 


21. Avoiding Duplicate Garment Parts—If you are using 
material that is not alike on both sides, plan to cut both sleeves or 
any other corresponding sections of the garment together, with the 
material folded so that the right sides face each other. This is a 
sure way to avoid cutting both sleeves for one arm or two other 
corresponding sections of a garment for one side of the figure. 

In case you find it necessary to cut one section at a time in order to 
save material, use the section that you cut first as a pattern for cut- 
ting the corresponding section, placing it so that its right side faces 
the right side of the material or its wrong side faces the wrong side. 
This plan will insure correct results, but it is a bit more tedious than ~ 
the other plan. 


22. Seam Allowances.—Place the pattern pieces as close together 
as possible without sacrificing their positions on the correct grain of 
the material, and, if seam allowances are not made on the pattern, 
leave sufficient allowance between the pieces to provide for the kind 
of seam or finish that is needed on each edge. If the garment is 
planned for a figure with square shoulders, allow deep shoulder 
seams as this allowance will be necessary for correct fitting. 

The usual allowance for all seams is 2 inch. However, the nature 
of the material used and the kind of finish that is to be employed on 
the seams or edges determine to a large extent the amount of seam 
allowance to make in cutting out the garment. Materials that fray 
easily require greater seam allowances than do those which are firmly 
woven, and seams in the heavier materials are usually made much 
wider than those in the very light-weight or sheer fabrics. 


23. Hem Allowances.—Skirt hems vary in width with the kind 
of material, the cut of the garment, and seasonal preferences. In 
light-weight or sheer materials, they are sometimes made very wide, 
while in very heavy materials, they are usually comparatively nar- 
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row. Often if the skirt is to be draped or is of a decidedly circular 
cut, the hem is omitted and a facing or narrow binding substituted. 
There are seasons, too, when Fashion almost entirely disregards hems 
and depends on such other finishes as scallops, braid, picoting, or 
binding for skirt edges. As a rule, however, hems are used, and 
the average width is from 24 to 44 inches. Decide on the finish to 
be used and, if there is to be a hem, the width of it, 


24. Placing Patterns to Save Material—-Very often a skirt or 
dress pattern is considerably longer than is necessary for the figure in 
question, and by measuring the length and taking up the surplus with 
tucks, a saving of material may be effected. Then, too, one some- 
times plans to omit or change certain features of the design to make 
a more becoming or individual garment. In doing this, there are 
often pattern pieces that are not needed, which should be folded away 
in the envelope so that there is no chance of wasting material by 
cutting unnecessary pieces. On the other hand, be careful to plan 
for the cutting of any added features. Forethought in regard to 
such details is especially necessary if only a small amount of material 
is on hand. 


1 25. Advantage of Trial Arrangement.—It is advisable, in almost 
every case, to place all the pattern pieces in position before doing any 
cutting, as this enables you to plan for the cutting of every piece. 
Otherwise, some important piece might be overlooked until too late. 
More economical cutting can almost invariably be done if this plan 
is followed. In occasional instances, cutting corresponding sections 
of a garment one at a time affords a greater saving of material. But 
even in this case it is advisable, before the cutting is started, to out- 
line the positions for the various pieces, or to cut duplicate pattern 
pieces to be laid on the material, to make sure that there is sufficient 
material for each piece. 


26. Making Changes to Suit Material.—lIf you find, by trial, that 
you have not sufficient material to develop the garment as you orig- 
inally planned it, consider how you may make changes that will be 
very inconspicuous and not detract from the becomingness or smart- 
ness of the garment. For example, a facing used in place of a skirt 
hem, one or two more seams in the skirt placed so as to be unno- 
ticeable or to carry out some point of design, or an extra crosswise 
or lengthwise seam in the sleeve, so arranged as to prove an inter- 
esting feature, might definitely solve the cutting problem. In 
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designs that will permit it, some parts of the garment may be cut on 
the opposite grain as a trimming feature. One might, for example, 
cut the lower ends of the sleeves from small pieces on the opposite 
grain and achieve a smart, distinctive effect which would never be 
recognized as a necessary economy. 


27. Pinning Patterns in Position—After placing each pattern 
section, smooth it out so that it lies perfectly flat, taking care not to 
shift it from the correct grain, and then pin it carefully around its 
edges. Place a pin every 10 or 12 inches, at right angles to the edge 
of the pattern, locating them so that they will not interfere with the 
marking of notches and construction lines. Keep the material as 
flat on the table as possible while putting in pins to avoid any possi- 
bility of changing the position of the pattern. 

If you have pinned some of the pattern pieces to a single thick- 
ness of material and then doubled the material, as suggested for 
fabrics of narrow width, do not neglect to pin the pattern pieces to 
the double thickness before doing any cutting, so that the under 
thickness will not become dislocated and thus cause corresponding 
parts to vary in outline. 


28. Marking Allowances.—lf the pattern you are using does not 
have proper allowance made for seams, hems, and various finishes, 
mark the cutting lines carefully, measuring the correct distance out 
from the edge:of the pattern at intervals of every few inches and 
connecting these points with a line drawn with tailors’ chalk or 
something similar. You may use a yardstick or ruler in marking 
the allowance along straight edges, but for curved edges, draw free- 
hand curves through the marked points, making them as smooth as 
possible. 

When you have had considerable experience in cutting, you can 
make fairly accurate allowance for seams without marking cutting 
lines on the material, but it is not advisable to do this without the 
assurance that comes with experience. 


CUTTING AND MARKING CONSTRUCTION LINES 


29. Using Shears Properly.—For cutting, use large shears that 
are sharp the entire length of the blades. Dull points or a dull spot 
in the blade will draw the material out of shape and cause a jagged 
edge. In sheer materials, dull shears sometimes pull the threads 
and ruin the smooth surface of the fabric. 
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In using the shears, keep the narrow blade on the table and take 
long, clean strokes directly along the marked cutting line or at the 
edges of the pattern if seam allowances are made on it. Keep the 
material flat on the table, letting the blade-of the shears lift it only 
the small amount necessary for cutting. When a corner is reached, 
be extremely careful not to slash beyond the pattern lines, especially 
if it is an inside corner. 


30. Marking Notches.—Do not cut notches in the material where 
they are indicated on the pattern edges, as doing so cuts into the 
seam allowance and it is sometimes necessary in fitting to use part 
of the seam allowance to provide additional width in the garment. 
Rather, before removing the pattern pieces from the cut-out material, 
mark the notches with colored thread or tailors’ chalk. If thread is 
used, make a tailors’ tack or mark-stitch in each notch through both 
thicknesses of material. Then separate the two thicknesses and 
cut the stitches in the usual way. 


31. Marking Seam Lines.—Accurately marked seam lines are 
very helpful in constructing a garment. For most materials, they 
may be marked very quickly with a tracing wheel. Run it along the 
line where the stitching is to be done, using enough pressure to pro- 
duce a clearly defined line. Tracing should be done over soft wood 
or a piece of wall board laid on the table. Baste the seams as soon 
as convenient after the tracing is finished to avoid a possibility of 
losing the traced line from handling the material. 

Some materials, such as jersey, do not retain the mark of the 
tracing wheel, while others, such as satin, may be damaged by the 
cutting or pulling of the threads when the tracing wheel is used. 
For such materials, tailors’ chalk or mark-stitches may be used. 


32. Marking Other Construction Features.—Other construction 
points and lines should also be marked. Lines for shirring, plaits, 
or tucks may be traced or mark-stitched through perforations pro- 
vided for this purpose. If the pattern has no perforations, but 
shows printed lines instead, slash the pattern on these lines and mark- 
stitch through the slashes. To assure getting the mark-stitching in 
the correct location, lay the cut-out material with the pattern pinned 
to it, flat on the table, and place pins 3 or 4 inches apart between 
the marked lines throughout their entire length. Slash and mark- 
stitch one line at a time. 

CF—2 
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If the garment shows a number of different construction points 
or details, each kind may be marked by a different color of thread 
to avoid all confusion in making. 


33. Asa guide in fitting and making the garment, mark the full 
length of the center front and the center back of the garment by 
means of long basting-stitches. Basting-stitches may also be used 
to indicate the hip line, normal waist line, or any other lines that 
will help in balancing the parts of the garment in fitting. 


SPECIAL CUTTING INSTRUCTIONS 


CUTTING INFLUENCED BY FABRIC 


34. Importance of Correct Cutting.—Fabrics are of so many 
kinds, textures, and designs that some of them require, in addition 
to the preceding general instructions, some very definite, special 
instruction if they are to be cut in an entirely satisfactory way. For 
example, one might choose a certain pattern for a dress, use striped 
material, cut it according to the specific rules for cutting stripes, and 
produce a very attractive dress. On the other hand, one not familiar 
with these rules might use the same pattern and material and produce 
a dress that is a sorry failure. 

What is true of stripes is true also of plaids and aes of various 
kinds, though each is cut according to its own rules. 

The cutting of twill, pile, and knitted fabrics also requires special 
consideration, due to their particular natures. And the cutting of 
bias, whether as strips for binding or facing, or as whole garment sec- 
tions, must be done according to a particular plan for best results. 

The study of the following special instructions will serve to give 
you a broader knowledge of cutting and make it possible for you to 
proceed with assurance in the cutting of practically any kind of 
material or style of garment. 


CUTTING STRIPED MATERIALS 


35. Necessity for Careful Planning.—In using striped material, 
remember first of all that it is not suitable to every type of dress 
design. It looks best in dresses of sports-or tailored type, being very 
well adapted to the plaits and straight lines of such dresses because 
of its own geometric design. It can be used quite well in some 
designs having gathered sections, but should, as a rule, be avoided for 
garments with rounded lines, such as panels with curved lower edges, 
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scallops, and the like, and for dresses cut in such way as to bring sec- 
tions together at decided angles, particularly if such angles would 
occur at points where it is not desired to emphasize the figure. It is 
well to remember that broad angles appatently broaden the figure, 
while narrow angles have a slenderizing influence. 

Angles are sometimes definitely planned as a feature of the design, 
as in the case of yokes and bands cut on the opposite grain to produce 
a very effective trimming. But unless it is carefully planned, a design 
that is at all intricate is likely to appear overdone and one that is 
thoughtlessly carried out will prove commonplace. Simplicity must 
dominate the design. Visualize the appearance you wish in the fin- 
ished garment, and then proceed with the greatest care in cutting the 
material so as to carry out exactly the effect you have in mind. 


36. Balancing the Design.—In preparing striped material for 
cutting, pin the stripes together instead of the selvages. This helps 
greatly in having stripes come at corresponding points on the two 
sides of the dress, which, of course, is essential if the design is to 
appear balanced. If the material is of a texture that is likely to slip 
out of place easily, pin corresponding stripes together in several places 
over the surface as well as along the edges. 


37. Proper Position of Stripes——The general rule regarding the 
arrangement of stripes is that the center of a stripe or of a space 
between two stripes should be at the center front or center back of the 
garment and extend down through the center of the sleeve. Stripes 
4 inch or more in width should be cut so that they may be matched, if 
possible, in the seams of a garment. 

If a blouse or dress is to close at the center front or is made to slip 
on over the head without any pronounced closing line, it is usually 
advisable to plan the arrangement of stripes in the front before con- 
sidering the back in order that the general effect will be attractive. 
Plan the cutting of a full-length opening so that the stripes will match 
and appear unbroken. When a plait is used on a front opening, it is 
usually necessary to cut the plait section separately in order to make 
the stripes match, or to group the stripes in attractive manner at the 
center front. 

If a blouse or dress is to be supplied with a vest or to be cut in such 
a way that matching from the center front is not necessary, you may 
lay the back pattern in position first and then plan the cutting of the 
front so that the stripes will match at the shoulders. 
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38. Matching Stripes at Shoulder Seams.—First of all, determine 
the part of the shoulder seam that will be most conspicuous in the fin- 
ished garment, and then, after turning the back-pattern edge under 
on the shoulder-seam line and placing the pattern over the material, 
make pencil marks on the turned edge, as at a, Fig. 2, to indicate both 
edges of the stripe that will be in this conspicuous position. 

In a garment that is to be finished without a collar, the general rule 
is to start matching stripes at the neck line. But if a collar is to be 
used, as in the case illus- 
trated, the matching of 
stripes in the part of the 
seam underneath the collar 
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is not nearly so important as to match them in the part that is exposed. 

Before removing the back pattern from the material, turn under the 
shoulder-seam allowance of the front-pattern section and place it on 
the material so that the seam lines of the front and back sections meet, 
as shown, and make pencil marks, as at b, on the front-shoulder line to 
indicate the edges of the stripe over which the marks were made on 
the back-shoulder line. 

Next, place the front-pattern section in position for cutting, with the 
front edge or center-front line on a lengthwise thread of the material, 
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-and with the ends of the marks that come on the folded seam line 
exactly even with the edges of a stripe, as at a, Fig. 3. You will notice 
that these marks are not parallel with the stripes when the pattern is 
in this position, because of the fact that the center-front line of the 
pattern was not on a straight thread of the material when they were 
marked. So be guided only by the ends of the marks at the seam 
line. It may be necessary to sacrifice an inch or two of material at 
the center front in order to match the stripes. 
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When the pattern pieces are properly located so that the stripes 
will match, pin carefully along all edges, leaving the shoulder edge 
until the last and unfolding the turned-under seam allowance before 
pinning it. 

When the front and back sections of a waist cut in this manner 
are joined, the stripes will appear as in Fig. 4, provided one shoulder 
line does not slant much more decidedly than the other. When there 
is a decided difference in the shoulder slopes, the stripes cannot be 
made to match so well. 
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39. In the case of a longer seam line, such as that in a raglan 
sleeve, plan to match the stripes near the neck line or at the point 
where they will prove most conspicuous, for it is practically impos- 
sible to match the stripes for a distance of more than 2 or 3 inches 
in a seam of this kind. 


40. Piecing Striped Material—Whenever it is necessary to piece 
striped material in any part of a garment, have the seam come on a 
stripe and it will be almost invisible, provided it is carefully matched. 
In cutting, make allowance for a seam on both of the edges to be 
joined. 


41. Cutting Sleeves from Striped Material—In cutting a one- 
piece sleeve from striped material, first fold the pattern lengthwise 
through the center so that the fold is parallel with the pattern mark- 
ing that indicates the straight of the goods, and the inside seam lines 
exactly meet. Then crease on the fold, open out the pattern, and lay 
it on the material so that the crease is directly over the center of a 
stripe or a space, as desired. The stripes will then form perfect 
V’s where they meet in the sleeve seam. 


42. Cutting for Horizontal Stripes.—Very often a skirt, a blouse, 
or some part of a dress is made with the stripes going around the 
body, forming horizontal lines. In this case, of course, the length- 
wise grain markings on the pattern are placed on crosswise threads, 
and the ends of the stripes must be matched as accurately as possible 
on the under-arm seams. The method given in Art. 38 for match- 
ing shoulder seams may be followed for this purpose. Turn under 
the seam allowances on the edges to be matched and mark the loca- 
tion of a prominent stripe on one pattern edge. Place the section 
to be joined to it against it and mark the location of the same stripe 
on this second edge. Then lay the second pattern piece on the 
material so that a stripe comes at the place marked. 


43. Cutting Material With Right-and-Left Stripe—A right-and- 
left stripe, that is, one that is heavier, more prominent, or of a dif- 
ferent color along one edge than along the other, or a stripe com- 
posed of several stripes, a heavy stripe at one edge and lighter ones 
at the other, requires unusual care in the cutting. 

The general rule for developing such material is to keep the more 
prominent edge of the stripe toward the same side in all pieces. This 
means that if the front is cut with the more prominent side of the 
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‘stripe toward the right, that side of the stripe should be placed 
toward the left in the back so that the stripes appear to follow with- 
out interruption around the figure, and a prominent side and a 
lighter side meet in each under-arm seam, rather than two promi- 
nent ones on one side and two lighter ones on the other. 

In using uneven stripes in horizontal effect, plan to have the 
darker or heavier side of the stripe toward the bottom, so that it has 
the appearance of providing a firm base for the lighter side and 
supporting it. 


CUTTING PLAID AND CHECKED MATERIALS 


44. Plaids and checks are made by stripes running both vertically 
and horizontally and crossing each other at regular intervals. So 
all of the rules given for striped material should be applied to plaids 
and large checks, together with a few additional ones needed because 
of the necessity for matching both crosswise and lengthwise effects 
at the same time. 
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Bear in mind that a lengthwise edge of plaid material cannot be 
joined to a crosswise edge and be made to match, even though the 
plaid is one that is considered an even plaid, because there is always 
a slight variation in the horizontal and vertical dimensions of the 
plaid. 

Even though the plaids are correctly matched, there is almost 
always a certain amount of material wasted in making a plaid gar- 
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ment. For this reason, it is wise to provide from } to ? yard more 
of plaid material than would be required of plain for the same 
design. The larger the plaid, the more allowance is needed for 
waste in cutting. Uneven plaids require more allowance for match- 
ing than do even ones. 


45. Cutting Uneven Plaids—Many plaids are made in uneven, 
or right-and-left, effects and, therefore, are governed by the same 
rules for development as right-and-left stripes. In addition, most 
uneven plaids have an up and down, the crosswise stripes being heav- 
ier at one edge of the plaid than at the other, as shown in Fig. 5. 
In such case, plan the arrangement of the plaids so that the lighter 
edge will be uppermost. As previously suggested, the heavier or darker 
edge carries the suggestion of weight and should, therefore, appa- 
rently support the lighter so as to give the best effect to the costume. 


46. Cutting Plaids for Blouses or Dresses.—The rule given in 
Art. 37 for having the center of a stripe come at the center front 
and center back of a garment and at the lengthwise center of the 
sleeves, applies to the lengthwise stripes of a plaid material as well; 
that is, the effect should be planned so that the center of a plaid will 
come at each of these locations. In addition to this, if the plaid is 
large, the crosswise lines must be placed in such a way as to be becom- 
ing to the individual figure. The best way of determining the most 
becoming location is to hold the material up to the figure or to a 
dress form and to change the arrangement until the most satisfactory 
one is found. Then hold the pattern in the correct position on the 
figure and mark on this the point where the prominent crosswise 
stripe in the plaid is desired. In placing the pattern on the material, 
see that this mark is over a prominent crosswise stripe of the plaid. 

It is more important that the plaids of the back and front sections 
match on the under-arm seam than on the shoulder, particularly if 
the plaid is large. So in cutting the back, watch the center-back 
line and the under-arm line, and let the shoulder take care of itself. 
The suggestions given in Art. 42 for matching horizontal stripes 
may be followed for matching plaids in the under-arm seam. 


47. Cutting Plaids for Straight Skirts—Skirts of plaid material 
are frequently cut straight and are often plaited. For such a skirt, 
the plaids must be matched very accurately. After cutting off one 
skirt length, turn under one lengthwise edge a seam’s width, or a 
trifle deeper if this is necessary in order to throw the seam on a 
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stripe where it will not be noticeable, as at a, Fig. 6. Lay this turned 
edge over the edge of the remainder of the material, as shown at b, 
so that the plaids match both horizontally and vertically and the 
joining line is as close as possible to the edge of the large piece of 
the material to avoid unnecessary waste. Then cut away any sur- 
plus beyond a seam allowance on the lengthwise edge of the under 
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thickness, as indicated by the dotted line at c. Also, cut across the 
material at both ends of the overlapping length so that you have two 
pieces of material of equal length. 

In determining the correct position for this seam line on the 
other side of the length, follow practically the same method of 
matching the plaids. You may find it necessary to make the skirt 
a few inches narrower or wider than you desire if you match the 
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plaids exactly, but a variance in width is much more desirable than 
unmatched plaids. 


48. Cutting Plaid Material on the Bias.——Plaid material has a 
particularly decorative quality when cut on the bias, and is often used 
in that way for trimming sections, such as yokes, pockets, collars, 
and cuffs, or for whole blouses or skirts, particularly in children’s 
clothes. Since the material does not cut to so good advantage on 
the bias as on the straight grain, it is necessary to supply more 
material if any considerable part of the garment is to be cut bias. 


49. Cutting Plaid on the Bias for Blouse.—If you wish to cut a 
blouse on the bias, plan to have the intersections of the lines that 
form the plaid come at the center front and the center back. To 
determine the position for the plaids, hold the material up to the 
figure so that the bias grain runs vertically, and, after shifting the 
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material as much as 1s necessary to give the effect you desire, hold 
up the front-pattern section over the material and mark a point on 
the center-front edge to indicate the intersection of two of the prom- 
inent lines. 

Before laying the pattern on the material for cutting, fold one 
corner of the material over diagonally far enough to give a double 
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thickness of sufficient size to accommodate the size of the blouse- 
front pattern section and crease the material diagonally through the 
center of the plaids. In the case of an uneven plaid, fold the diag- 
onal so that it runs through the intersection of the horizontal and 
vertical lines of both the heavy and the light sides, thus bringing one 
intersection above the other, rather than from the opposite direc- 
tion, which causes one intersection to be at the right of the other. 
With the material folded and creased, pin the prominent stripes 
together, as suggested for cutting striped material, so as to insure 
matching them in corresponding seam lines. Then lay the front- 
pattern section on the material with its center-front edges along the 
bias, or diagonal fold, and with the mark that was made on the pat- 
tern edge over an intersection of the stripes that form a plaid. In 
case the plaid is uneven, plan to have the intersection of the heavy 
horizontal and_ vertical stripes come below the intersection of the 
lighter ones. Cut on the pattern lines. 

Although for actual cutting you would lay the pattern over a 
double thickness, as just explained, in Fig. 7 it is laid over a single 
thickness to show more clearly the diagonal crease in the material 
indicated by a and the mark b on the center-front edge over a promi- 
nent intersection of the plaid. The cutting lines for the second half 
are indicated by dotted lines on the material. 


50. With the front section cut, again fold the material on the 
diagonal in preparation for cutting the back. Keep this second 
diagonal parallel to the one made before cutting the front, as that 
will insure the plaids taking the same direction around the body. 
This is especially important in the case of uneven plaids. 

In laying the back-pattern section on the material, keep the cen- 
ter-back edge on the diagonal fold, but shift the pattern up and down 
until you are able to match the plaids fairly accurately on the under- 
arm seam with those in the front section. 


51. Cutting Plaid on the Bias for Sleeves.—In cutting sleeves 
on the bias, first fold the sleeve pattern as directed in Art. 41 for 
striped material. Then crease the material on a diagonal line parallel 
to those made for the front and back, and open out the crease so that 
you have a single thickness of material. Lay the sleeve pattern on 
the material with the fold in the pattern directly over the crease in 
the material. Cut each sleeve separately. In cutting the second, 
use the first as a pattern, laying it on the material so that either the 
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two right sides or the two wrong sides are together and the plaids 
match. This plan will bring similar parts of the plaid in corre- 
sponding positions on the two sleeves, 


52. Cutting Plaid on the Bias for Skirt——Often the skirt of a 
child’s dress or a grown-up’s sports skirt is cut on the bias. To cut 
such a skirt, first fold the material on a diagonal line, beginning at 
one corner and, in the case of uneven plaids, having the fold run 
through the plaid in such a way that the intersection of the heavier 
stripes is on one side of it and the intersection of the lighter ones 
is on the other side. Cut the material on the fold. From this bias- 
cut edge, measure down the length desired for the skirt plus the hem 
allowance, crease and cut again. The method is exactly like cutting 
bias strips for bindings or facings, but on a larger scale. In cutting 
the second length, match it to the first along the selvages, joining 
the two lengths together on the selvages. Usually two lengths are 
enough as they are longer than lengths cut straight across the 
material. 


53. Cutting Checked Materials—Because of the inconspicuous 
nature of fine checks, they may be treated with almost the freedom 
of.a plain material. When they are + inch or more in size, how- 
ever, they should be treated as plaids, the same rules applying as 
to their matching, and, in the case of very large checks, their place- 
ment being also a matter for the same consideration. 


CUTTING FIGURED MATERIALS 


_54. Handling Figures With Up and Down.—Most figured fab- 
rics have a definite up and down, and very many of them have also 
a definite right and left. Because the design carries the eye both 
up and down and across the fabric, the directions given for cutting 
plaid materials may be followed in cutting figured material. Fig- 
ured materials that have an up and down are usually developed so 
that the end of the figure which appears lighter in weight is upper- 
most, unless the figure is in the form of flowers or some other nat- 
ural object, when the natural position of the object is maintained. 


55. Placing Figures.—In using materials having a large design, 
plan to have one of the large motifs, or a row of them if they are so 
arranged, at the center front, center back, and lengthwise center of 
sleeves and trimming details. This arrangement will provide a 
balance that will be symmetrical and pleasing. 
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56. Matching Figures.—All figured material is so made that the 
design repeats at regular intervals over the surface of the fabric. 
When the motifs are large, a considerable amount of material is 
often necessary for proper matching in the seams. If the design is 
small, similar motifs occur very close together and there is practically 
no waste of the material in matching them. In some small designs, 
particularly those of modernistic effect, the individual motifs are 
indistinct and intermingled in such way that an unmatched seam 
does not attract attention, thus making exact matching unimportant. 
But sometimes, in such material, the small motifs are so arranged 
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and colored as to suggest a large design when viewed from a dis- 
tance. In such case, it is well to hang the material up and view 
it from across the room to become familiar with the effect. Then, 
in cutting, match the design as accurately as possible, considering 
the larger effect rather than the individual motifs. 

Most figured materials are designed so that the motifs may be 
matched on the selvages; that is, if half of a motif occurs on one 
selvage, the remaining half will occur on the opposite selvage so 
that when two lengths are joined the design is continuous. This 
is not always the case, however, and it is sometimes necessary to 
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remove a narrow strip from one edge in matching motifs. When 
this happens, the method illustrated in Fig. 6 for matching plaids 
may be followed. 


57. When the seam lines of a garment are slanted rather than 
straight, the figures, or motifs, cannot be matched exactly, but they 
may be arranged to give an attractive, well-balanced effect, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 8, which shows a section of an under-arm seam, the 
two seam lines of which have only a slightly different slant. 


CUTTING DIAGONAL WEAVES 


58. Materials having a diagonal weave are usually made up so 
that in the front the twill, or diagonal lines, run from the left shoulder 
down toward the right, and in the back from the right shoulder 
down toward the left, this plan keeping the right side of the fabric 
out. 


59. Cutting Twills on the Bias.——Aside from the usual care in 
cutting, diagonal weaves require precaution in the planning of bias 
strips and bias seam lines. By observing Fig. 9 or experimenting 
with twilled materials, you will find that a true bias line, if marked 
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in one direction, will almost follow the lines of the twill, as at a, 
while the opposite bias will run almost perpendicularly to the twill, 
as at b. Asa rule, the bias in which the twill runs perpendicularly, 
or nearly so, is preferable. This is especially true if the twill does 
not slant decidedly and would run neither parallel with the bias line 
nor at a decided angle to it. 
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This difference in opposite bias lines makes it advisable to avoid 
the choice of a dress design that requires the use of bias seams for 
material having a diagonal weave, 
for, as shown in Fig. 10, the edges 
coming together give an unmatched 
effect, the diagonal lines running 
almost at right angles to each 
other in a decidedly bias seam. 


CUTTING PILE FABRICS 


60. Determining Way In 
Which Pile Runs.—To determine 
the way in which the pile runs in 
a fabric, run your hand over it, 
following the general direction of 
the lengthwise threads. When 
your hand moves against the 
direction of the pile, the material 
will feel rough; and when. your 
hand moves in the same direc- Fic. 10 
tion as the pile, it will feel smooth. 

Some velvet is woven so that the pile runs perpendicularly to the 
back of the fabric, and so has no up or down. Such velvet is known 
as erect-pile velvet. 


61. Precaution in Cutting Pile Fabrics——Fabrics having a pile, 
or nap, are usually cut so that the nap runs downward in all parts of 
the garment. An exception to this rule is often made, however, with 
velvet and some coating materials not having a decided nap. These 
fabrics are often cut with the nap running upward, as this causes the 
pile to open out so that the light, striking it, seems to deepen the color- 
ing and add to the richness of the texture. Fabrics used in this way 
are less likely to become flattened across the back and thus preserve 
an uncrushed appearance for a longer time, 

in the case of panne, or mirror, velvet, in which the nap is purposely 
pressed to give a satiny finish, plan the cutting so that the nap will 


run downward. 
62. Because of the decided difference in the shading of many 


pile fabrics, when viewed with the nap running one way in com- 
parison with another, it is essential to cut all of the sections of a gar- 
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ment so that the nap runs in the same direction in each; otherwise, the 
garment may appear to be made of two tones of the same fabric. 
This effect is desirable in some designs, when the trimming sections 
are cut on the opposite grain. But even with such trimmings, the 
main garment sections should have the nap running in the same 
direction. 


63. Avoiding Pin Marks in Pile Fabrics——Avoid using any but 
the very best quality of steel pins for pinning velvet; otherwise, the 
pins will leave marks in the material. Fine sewing needles make an 
excellent substitute for pins in this use. 


CUTTING KNITTED AND FLIMSY MATERIALS 

64. Knitted Fabrics in Tube Form.—The knitted fabrics most 
frequently used by the home sewer are silk or rayon jersey and 
tricollette, used for underwear and sports wear, and wool jersey, used 
for sports wear, coats, and children’s clothes. They usually come in 
the form of tubes, those of silk and rayon varying from 36 to 54 
inches in circumference, and wool jersey measuring 52 to 54 inches. 

The method of handling these fabrics in cutting depends entirely 
on the use that is made of them. There are times when the tube is 
used without being cut open, as for silk vests and chemises, the only 
cutting necessary being across the two ends. For slender figures, the 
skirts of sports dresses are also made of the entire tube of wool jersey, 
with the extra fulness plaited or gathered in, thus obviating the 
necessity for seams in the skirt. For all other purposes, the tubing 
is cut open lengthwise along one folded edge and handled like any 
other fabric of equal width. 

It is not advisable to place a center-front or -back pattern edge on 
one of the original folds of jersey, particularly if it is figured or of 
a color that shows the grain clearly, as the material is often drawn 
on a bias at one side of the fold. Rather, make a new fold to insure 
against a conspicuous break in the grain. 


65. Guides in Cutting Knitted Fabrics.—Since it is impossible to 
draw threads in a knitted fabric or to tear it across, straight cross- 
wise cutting must depend on measurement or an accurate eye. If 
a straight lengthwise cut is to be made, it is a simple matter to fol- 
low the grain of the material. In the case of silk or rayon, a guide 
for cutting straight lengthwise lines may be quickly provided by 
dropping a row of stitches, thus forming a run. 
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66. Preventing Runs.—Some knitted fabrics, particularly rayons, 
have a tendency to ravel along the edges and form runs very quickly. 
To minimize this, one may stitch along the edges with a sewing 
machine. If, however, the garment is made up quickly with as lit- 
tle and as careful handling as possible, no trouble should result. 
Wool jersey is an exception in this regard, as it does not ravel at all 
under ordinary conditions. In fact, the seams of wool jersey gar- 
ments require no finish whatsoever. 


67. Overcoming Stretching in Flimsy Material—The chief 
problem one encounters in cutting sheer materials, such as chiffon, 
Georgette, and silk voile, is their tendency to stretch. This may be 
overcome to some extent by pinning or basting the fabric to very 
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light-weight paper before cutting, taking care in doing this that the 
grain of the material runs straight and is not pulled out of its proper 
position. Then, after the pattern pieces are placed on the material, 
cut through both the paper and the material. If straight sections 
are to be cut, it is advisable to pull threads as guide lines. 

In any material that has a decided tendency to stretch readily, it is 
advisable to stay the neck line of a blouse or dress with a row of 
running-stitches, as at a, Fig. 11, drawing these up to the exact 
length of the neck line of the pattern. 

CF-3 
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CUTTING BIAS STRIPS FROM SMALL PIECES 


68. When a large quantity of bias strips is desired in one 
length, especially if small pieces are to be used for them, the join- 
ings may be made in one seam before the strips are cut, as illustrated 
in Fig, 12, thus making the joining of the strips less tedious. 
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69. To prepare the material for use, mark the bias strips in the 
usual manner. Then, from the piece that has been marked, cut 
a section having two bias edges, two crosswise or two lengthwise 
edges, and three or as many more marked lines as the size of the 
piece of material permits. | 

Join the lengthwise edges of the strip to form a tube effect, as 
shown, so that one bias edge, as at a, meets the line nearest this edge, 
as at b, at the lengthwise seam line. This will make the width of a 
marked strip extend beyond the seam line at each bias edge of the 
strip, as illustrated. Before stitching the lengthwise edges together, 
make sure that the stripes or the spaces between them are matched 
properly on the right side of the strip. Then cut on a continuous 
line, starting at point b or c and cutting the tube into one long strip. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR FITTING 


PURPOSES AND KINDS 


1. All dresses, except the very simplest types, require some kind 
of foundation in order that they may assume and retain the lines that 
the designer, who created them, had in mind. Though sucha founda- 
tion bears the same relation to the dress that steel girders do to the 
modern skyscraper, or the bony skeleton does to the body, they are 
by no means the rigid affairs of steel and bone that our mothers and 
grandmothers endured for the sake of a fashionable silhouette. It 
is indeed a far cry from the hoops and whalebones of yesteryears to 
the simple, but adequate, foundations of today. Even when we affect 
the picturesque styles of that hampered period, we do it in our com- 
fortable, modern way, and are rewarded by a plastic grace of line 
that can result only by allowing some freedom to the normal lines of 
the body. 


2. As stated, the purpose of using a foundation is to retain the 
correct lines in a garment. For example, a dress that is intended to 
blouse above the waist line provides additional length and fulness at 
that point. But unless it is tacked to some kind of foundation, it 
merely falls loosely down over the hips and loses its characteristic 
charm. Since the simplest possible foundation that adequately fills 
the need is usually the one that is chosen, the stay belt or the hip yoke 
is likely to be the foundation used in this case. When everything is 
considered, however, a lining or a slip may in some cases be found 
to be more practical. 

A two-piece dress must have a foundation for its skirt. Whether 
that foundation will be a stay belt, a hip yoke, or a lining, depends 
largely on the specific lines of the dress and the material of which it 
is made. The material of the dress also influences the material of 
the foundation, both as to kind and color, for exact matching is much 
more important if the material is sheer than if it is not. 
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Dresses that are composed largely of tiers, ruffles, or draperies, 
usually require a full-length slip as a foundation to which these 
features may be attached. Special types of dresses, such as coat 
and tunic models, require specially designed foundations, made 
partly of lining material and partly of the material of the dress. 


3. So we see that foundations may be grouped in two general 
classes, waist-line and lining foundations, and that they play a very 
important part in the fitting of dresses, because it is on their use that 
much of the final satisfaction or the smart effect of the style depends. 
Because this is true and because the foundation must, in most cases, 
be completed before the dress itself can be fitted, the subject of foun- 
dations is treated before that of fitting dresses. 


WAIST-LINE FOUNDATIONS 


INSIDE STAY BELTS 


4. Uses of Inside Stay Belts.—An inside stay belt is, as the name 
implies, one that is placed inside a dress and that serves as a stay to 
hold certain parts of the dress in place. Such a belt may be placed 
at the normal waist line, above, or below it, depending on prevalent 
fashions. Not all dresses require stay belts, but either a stay belt or 
some other foundation is required in a dress having bloused fulness, 
and stay belts, being inconspicuous, are very well adapted to the pur- 
pose. A great many draped dresses, too, depend on the stay belt to 
serve as a foundation both during the draping and after the dress is 
completed. Also, some separate skirts are balanced on the stay belt. 


5. Kinds of Belting—lInside stay belting may be purchased by 
the yard and the ends finished with hooks and eyes after the belting 
is cut the required length. Or, it may be obtained, in some qualities, 
in belt lengths having hooks and eyes riveted in position. In a sheer 
dress, a narrow stay belt of self-material or cotton tape is used. 

There are two general kinds of belting, the unboned belting illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, which is woven in vertical corded effect, and the 
boned belting, shown in Fig. 2, usually made of percaline or some 
firmly woven mercerized fabric to which the boning has been applied 
or inserted at regular intervals in the weaving. The unboned belting 
is usually straight, thus being best adapted to use at the normal waist 
line, while the boned variety may be had either straight or shaped. 
Shaped belting, which is used with the shorter curved edge uppermost 
if a waist line below normal is desired, conforms very well to the 
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shape of the figure at any point over the hips. Ifa line a little above 
normal is desired, the shorter curve is placed at the normal waist line 
and the longer curve above it, the 
belting fitting very well in this posi- 


Fie. 1 Hie. 2 


tion. The distance of the waist line above normal depends on: the 
width of the belting. 


6. Preparing a Stay Belt.—In preparing a stay belt, use the belt- 
ing itself instead of a tape measure to measure the desired length and 
allow from 4 to # inch at each end for a hem. Stitch these hems, 
preferably on the machine for the added strength, turning them so 
that when finished and on the figure the two hems will just meet but 
not overlap. Sew on strong hooks and eyes 1 inch apart, using the 
buttonhole-stitch. Choose round eyes rather than straight ones. 


FITTED HIP YOKES 


7. Purposes and Kinds.—The fitted hip yoke, illustrated in 
Fig. 3, provides a very convenient foundation for staying bloused 
fulness below the normal 
waist line, and may also be 
used as the yoke for a skirt 
that is to be worn with a 
long overblouse or jumper. 
The yoke is made deep 
enough to have its lower 
edge 4 to 1 inch below the low 

(a) (6) waist line desired, and the 

ee dress is tacked near that 

edge. Hence, the depth varies according to the design of the gar- 
ment. A comparatively shallow yoke is shown in view (a), while a 
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deeper one, such as would be used for a skirt or a dress with a very 
low bloused waist line, is shown in view (b). The hip yoke is not 
desirable for use in a dress of transparent material, but is very satis- 
factory in a dress of material that is heavy enough to prevent its show- 
ing through and thus emphasizing the lines of the figure. The yoke 
is usually of the material of the dress or of a lining material. 


8. Making a Pattern for the Fitted Hip Yoke—To make an 
accurate pattern for the hip yoke, take your measurement at the point 
on the figure where you wish the top of the yoke to be, usually at the 
normal waist line or slightly below it. Divide this measurement into 
two parts, one the distance across the front from side seam to side 
seam, and the other the remainder of the amount, or the distance across 
the back from seam to seam. Decide how far below this line you wish 
the lower edge of the yoke, and measure the figure at this point, again 
dividing the entire measurement into two parts, one the front and one 
the back measurement. Write all of these measurements down as 
soon as taken. 

Now supply two strips of muslin as wide as the depth desired for 
the yoke, one of them as long as the front-hip measurement plus 

2 inches and the other as long as the back- 

hip measurement plus 2 inches. Mark the 

FT fel HALE center-front line on the first and the center 

| back on the other. To fit these to the fig- 

ure, subtract the front-waist measure from 

C7, (%) the front-hip measure to find how much the 

Hae * measurement of the upper edge of this 

section must be decreased. Divide this difference into two parts, 

taking up this amount of material in a dart at each side front, as 

shown at a, Fig. 4, half way between the center front and the side- 

seam line. Each dart will thus be deep enough to take out half 

of the entire amount to be removed. Divide the back section into 

seven equal parts, first marking off 1 inch at each end for 

the seams, and put a pin at each division point, or six pins inall. The 

center line will coincide with the center of one of these parts. Next, 

subtract the back-waist measure from the back-hip measure, and 

divide the remainder by six, taking up this amount of material in each 
of six darts, one on each division point, as shown in view (b). 

Baste in these darts, place the two sections on the figure with the 
center-front and -back lines in their proper locations, and pin them 
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together with a l-inch seam over each hip. If more fitting is needed 
at the waist line, deepen these seams at the top, as shown. If it is 
necessary to deepen or decrease the darts, do it in such a way as to 
keep the line of each straight up and down. , 

When a perfect-fitting yoke is secured, mark the side-seam lines 
with crayon or pencil, unpin them, trim them to an even 1-inch width 
if they have been deepened at the top, and press the darts flat. Cut 
the sections on the center-front and -back lines and use half of each 
as a pattern for cutting the yoke, laying the center line on a length- 
wise fold of material and having the side with the darts uppermost. 
Or, if you wish, cut a paper pattern with the muslin as a guide, and 
use it in cutting the yoke. 


9. Making the Fitted Hip Yoke.—The yoke is usually made 
double because this provides increased strength and makes a neat fin- 
ish possible. Sew up the right hip seams of both the yoke and the 
lining, trim the plain seams to 3-inch width, and press them open. 
Place the right sides of yoke and lining together and stitch 4+ inch 
from the edge along the top and bottom and along the end of the 
back section. Turn right side out and press. Finish the free end of 
the front section with a #-inch hem, turned so that the outer fold 
comes directly on the seam line. Before turning this hem over the 
lining, trim away the lining seam allowance, thus avoiding unneces- 
sary bulk. Stitch the other end of the yoke through both thicknesses 
% inch from the edge, and use this # inch as the extension for the 
closing. Also, stitch near the upper and lower edges, as shown in 
Fig. 3, and sew snaps to the opening. 


10. Provision for Openings.—The hip yoke can be used in a 
slip-over dress without special arrangement for openings in the dress. 
When the dress is put on and before the skirt is dropped in position, 
snap the yoke, beginning with the top snap and fitting the yoke in posi- 
tion over the hips as you work it down. Then drop the skirt, and it 
will stay firmly in place. 

If preferred, an opening in the dress may be arranged by leaving 
the left under-arm seam open for a few inches both above and below 
the waist line. This opening is finished as a placket and snaps are 
used to hold it in position. 
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LININGS 


PURPOSES, MATERIALS, KINDS 


11. Purposes.—Besides serving as a foundation to which a skirt 
may be attached or as a means of holding a dress in its correct posi- 
tion on the figure, a lining may be used as a protection for the dress, 
especially across the shoulders where it would otherwise come in 
direct contact with the skin. For this reason, almost any dress of 
non-washable fabric should be supplied with a waist lining, even 
though ‘it is not needed as a foundation. A waist lining may also 
serve as a foundation to which a vestee may be sewed and so kept | 
perfectly intact. | 


12. Materials for Linings.—Soft wash silks, such as China silk, | 

mull, light-weight pongee, crépe de Chine, radium, and wash satin, 
in white or flesh color, are the materials generally used for linings, 
although soft, light-weight cotton fabrics, such as batiste, lawn, and 
net, are suitable for inexpensive dresses and more desirable than silk 
linings for cotton dresses. A very soft quality of percaline may be 
used for a close-fitting waist lining in a dress of medium- or heavy- 
weight material, if particular firmness or durability is desired. It 
may also be used for the upper part of a foundation slip that is to be 
worn under a tunic or overskirt. 


“13. Kinds of Waist Linings.—There are three general types of 
waist linings; the camisole or bodice lining, the built-up or plain-waist 
lining, and the close-fitting lining. Each has enough variations for 
the right lining to be found for every dress and figure. 

The camisole lining, which is the simplest type to make, is most 
successful for young girls and slender women, giving a dainty effect 
under a dress of sheer material. But for the woman who is size 42 
or larger, a built-up lining is preferable, even under a sheer dress. 
For a one-piece dress of sheer material, the lining, whether camisole 
or built-up, should be extended to the full length of the dress as a 
slip, so as to eliminate the conspicuous break at the waist line. 

The built-up lining is used to provide protection to a dress, par- 
ticularly across the shoulders, or as a skirt foundation. It is also used 
as a foundation for a dress having a bloused effect. 
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_ The close-fitting lining is essential for a dress having lines that fol- 
low the lines of the figure closely, and it is desirable as a foundation 
for many types of dresses intended for the stout figure. 


CAMISOLE LINING 


14. Kinds of Camisole Linings.—The two kinds of camisole lin- 
ings that are in common use are illustrated in Fig. 5. View (a) 
shows the camisole of normal waist-line length and under-arm clos- 
ing, which is much used for lining the young girl’s party dress of 
robe-de-Style type, and for similar purposes. View (b) shows the 
hip-length camisole lining that is very popular as a foundation for 


(a) (0) 
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the skirt that is worn with an overblouse and for the bloused effect 
that occurs below the normal waist line. It is not necessary to pro- 
vide an opening for this type of camisole, as it slips over the head 
easily. In order to illustrate the variety that is possible in small 
details, the darts that are used to fit these camisoles are located dif- 
ferently, and the finishing of the upper edge is also varied. 


15. Material and Pattern Requirements—For a person whose 
bust measurement does not exceed 32 inches, this normal waist-length 
camisole can be made of one length, that is, $ to 3 yard, of 36- or 
40-inch material. But if the measurement is larger, supply two 
lengths. For the hip-length camisole, the hip rather than the bust 


measurement determines the width, and so two lengths are necessary. 
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Very often a pattern for the camisole lining is included with the 
pattern for the dress with which it is to be used. It can, however, 
be cut very easily without a pattern. 


16. Cutting —The camisole is cut in two sections, the one for the 
front being 14 to 14 inches wider than that for the back. In the 
waist-length lining, the sections are straight up and down, but for 
the hip-length one, they are shaped on the under-arm seam and grow 
gradually wider toward the bottom. 


17. For the short camisole, take the bust measurement and 
divide it into two parts, one the distance across the front from under- 
arm to under-arm seam, and the other the remainder of the measure- 
ment, which is the distance across the back from seam to seam. Add 

3 inches to each of these measurements for ease and seams. Next, 
measure the desired length at the center front, and add to it 2 inches 
for finishing the top and bottom. Then cut the two sections according 
to these measurements. 


18. For the hip-length camisole, take the front- and back-bust 
measurements as directed in Art. 17, and in the same way take the 
front- and back-hip measurements at the point where the bottom of 
the camisole is to be located, adding 1# inches to each. Also, measure 
the desired length at the center front, and add 2 inches for finishing. 

Cut two sections of the length determined, one as wide as the front- 
hip measurement, and the other as wide as the back-hip measurement. 
To shape the under-arm-seam lines, first fold each section lengthwise 
through the center. Then at the upper end of the front section, 
measure across from the fold a distance equal to one-half the sum of 
the front-bust measurement and the allowance made for ease and 
seams, and mark the point witha pin. Cut ona slightly diagonal line 
from this point down to the lower corner, removing nothing from the 
hip measurement. Shape the back section in the same way, using 
one-half of the sum of the back-bust measurement and the seam and 
ease allowance for the upper measurement. 

For the shoulder straps, provide matching ribbon or double strips 
of self-material. 


19. Fitting and Making.—Mark the center-front and back lines 
with long basting-stitches. Baste the right under-arm seam prepara- 
tory to making a French seam, as shown in Fig. 6. Turn in 14 inches 
at the top for a hem allowance, place the camisole around the figure, 
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-and pin the left under-arm seam. Pin the shoulder straps in position, 
and pin a tape around the waist line to confine the fulness, as shown. 
Take up the surplus fulness at the upper edge by pinning a dart at 
each side front, as at a, unpinning the ends of the 
straps while pinning the darts. With chalk or bast- 
ings, mark the line of the lower edge of the tape at 
the waist line. Remove the camisole and run a 
gathering thread on this line and trim to within 
g-inch of the gathers all around. The amount 
trimmed off in the back is usually more than in 
front. 

Stitch the French seam and finish the closing 
with overlapping hems held by snap fasteners. 
Hem the lap and then stitch the darts and trim 
away the surplus material. Finish the lower edge 
by adjusting the fulness over a foundation belt, 
turning up the edge of the camisole on the line 
of gathers so that the raw edge comes between 
the camisole and the belt, and stitching at the lower edge and again 
4 inch above it. If preferred, a narrow cotton tape may be used 
as a waist-line finish instead of a foundation belt. The method of 
using it is the same. 


Fic. 6 


20. Proceed in practically the same way for the long camisole, 
taking darts in the under-arm seams rather than at the upper edge. 
These will shorten the front-seam edges, but this will not be apparent 
after the lower front and back edges are measured an even distance 
from the floor, which is very necessary if a skirt is to be attached. 
Any excess fulness at the bottom may be gathered at each side, as 
shown. The lower edge may be hemmed or attached to a skirt. 


BUILT-UP LININGS 


21. Varieties and Uses.—Two variations of the built-up lining 
are shown in Fig. 7, that in view (a) being of normal waist-line 
length, and that in (b) longer. A third variation is illustrated in 
Fig. 8. These differ only in such details as the length, the placing 
of the darts, the shape of the neck line, the presence or absence of an 
opening, and the {finishing of the edges. 

If a lining is used merely as a protection to the dress, one of those 
shown in Fig. 7 may be chosen. But if it is needed as a foundation 
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for a skirt as well, the one in Fig. 8 is more appropriate for it has the | 
required length and its fulness is confined in darts that are folded, not | 
stitched, thus making it easy to slip over the head, 


(w (b) 


EG, 
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22. Material and Pattern Requirements.—For the built-up lin- 


ing of normal waist-line length, supply 14 yards for the average fig- 
ure. If it is to be cut hip length, supply 12 yards. 
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If you do not use a regulation lining pattern, a plain foundation- 
waist pattern may be used. 


23. Cutting and Basting—Place the center back of the pattern 
on a lengthwise fold of the material. If the lining is to have a cen- 
ter-front opening, such as is shown in Fig. 7 (a), place the center- 
front pattern line on a lengthwise thread, leaving an allowance of 
13 inches on both front sections for the center-front finish. If the 
opening is not used, lay the center-front pattern line on a lengthwise 
fold. Make the usual seam allowances at the under arms and shoul- 
ders, and allow about 1 inch for the lower edge finish. It is advisable 
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., to cut the lining with the normal, or natural, neck line and afterwards 
shape it as you desire in the fitting. Figs. 9 and 10 show several 
variations by means of dotted lines. The shape is usually chosen to 
harmonize with the dress neck line. 

After cutting out the lining, mark the center-front and -back lines 
with long bastings, baste the seams, first basting any shoulder or 
under-arm darts, and, if an inside stay belt is to be used for the nor- 
mal waist-line finish, prepare it. 


24. Fitting —If the belting is used, hook it around the figure. 
Put on the lining, tie a tape around the waist line, and, in case there is 
an opening, pin the edges of it together on the seam lines, letting them 
come on the right side, as shown in Fig. 9. If any alteration is 
required in the shoulders, make this, keeping in mind the fact that 
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the shoulder seams of a lining should follow the lines of the figure 
closely in order to prevent a heavy appearance over the shoulders of 
the finished garment. A point to observe in fitting the shoulder seams 
of a lining, which will often prevent a dress from falling away from 
the back-neck line, is to slant the seam toward the front at the neck- 
line end in order to keep the back-neck line of the lining well up on 
the figure. 

With the shoulders fitted, turn your attention to the lower edge ful- 
ness, laying this in little dart-like plaits, as at a, Fig. 9, or a, Fig. 10, 
at each side front, and if necessary, at the side back. The number 
and depth of these is regulated by the amount of fulness to be dis- 
posed of. Turn them so that they face the under arm in each 
instance, and keep the line of each one straight up and down. 

If you find that all the waist-line fulness cannot be included in the 
plaits without drawing the fulness down unnaturally, take out the 
surplus at the under-arm seams by pinning them deeper, but do not 
fit them in closely to the figure. If you prefer, you may merely 
gather the fulness at the waist line, but in this case the gathering 
should be done when the lining is off the figure, as for the camisole 
lining. 


25. Slip on the outer dress, provided the neck line of the lining 
was not cut to correspond with it, and mark the line for cutting the 
lining, taking into consideration the finish that is to be used for the 
dress neck line. If the dress is to have a roll collar to extend around 
the natural neck line in back, leave a narrow seam’s width above the 
marked line on the lining. Then, when the dress is finished, the lin- 
ing may be tacked just over the seam that joins the collar to the dress 
and prevent the dress from becoming soiled where it would otherwise 
rub against the skin. 

If the dress has a low back-neck line, whether or not a collar is to be 
used, do not leave an allowance for a seam at the neck line of the lin- 
ing. Rather, cut on the marked line, and then when the edge is 
finished, the lining neck line will be a trifle lower than the outer neck 
line and will not show at any point. 

If the armhole of the lining is at all close-fitting, trim this out at 
the under arm, as indicated at b, Figs. 9 and 10, so as to make it loose 
and comfortable. It is not necessary that the armhole correspond 
with the armhole of the dress, unless the dress sleeves are to be 
attached to it. 
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26. Making.—If an opening is used, turn l-inch hems along both 
front edges, making the turn for the outside edge of the hems 4 inch 
outside of the center-front line. Stitch the shoulder and under-arm 
seams. Use French seams unless the lining is to be used in a dress 
of the coat type and tacked to all the seams so that only the wrong 
side shows. In this case, it is desirable to use plain seams, turned to 
the outside, so that the inside of the lining will present a finished 
appearance. In making the hems and under-arm seams, remove only 
the pins that secure the lining to the belting at the under arm and 
center front. In this way, a second fitting is avoided. 

Next, finish the neck and armhole edges by means of a narrow bias 
facing, as in Figs. 7 (a) and.8, or by means of tiny hems, as in Fig. 
7 (b), and, if you wish, edge with lace. If the lower edge is attached 
to a foundation belt, finish it as described for the camisole lining in 
Art. 19 and shown in Fig. 7 (a), the darts being merely folded and 
not stitched. If the lower edge is to be free from the dress and not 
attached to a foundation belt, finish it in the same way as the neck 
and armholes, as in Fig. 7 (0). 


27. If the lining is to serve as the foundation for a skirt, as in 
Fig. 8, pin the upper edge of the skirt over the lining, as at c, Fig. 10, 
bringing the center fronts and backs of both together and usually the 
corresponding side seams. This illustration shows a plain-fitting 
skirt that does not require any fulness at the upper edge. If a skirt 
has either gathered or plaited fulness, this must be arranged before- 
hand and adjusted in the fitting. In case it is necessary to lift the 
skirt at any point in order to make it hang properly, trim away the 
surplus material above the seam allowance so as to keep the joining 
line straight around the body. 

Replace with bastings the pins that were used to join the waist and 
skirt, and then, as shown in Fig. 8, cover the joining with seam bind- 
ing or a bias strip of light-weight silk, stitching it down along both 
edges. 

CLOSE-FITTING LININGS 


28. Types of Close-Fitting Linings.—Two versions of the close- 
fitting lining are shown in Fig. 11, view (a) showing the normal 
waist-length lining and view (0), the hip-length. These linings are 
put to the same uses for the stout as are the built-up linings for the 
more slender figure, and for the smaller figure they serve in close- 
fitting dresses that require linings. The closing may be at the center 
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front, as in (a), or, particularly if the dress has a sheer vestee, at the 
side front, as in (0). 


29. Material and Pattern Requirements.—For the average fig- 
ure, supply about 14 yards of material 40 inches wide for cutting the 
waist-line-length lining, or 13 yards for the hip-length lining. 


(a) (vo) 


Eres id 


Use a semifitting or close-fitting pattern having side-front and 
side-back seam lines. If the pattern has center-front and center- 
back seam lines, you may eliminate these in cutting out the material, 
unless you wish a very close-fitting effect. 


30. Cutting.—Since most of the strain on a tight lining comes on 
the cross lines of the figure, and since the lengthwise, or warp, threads 
of the material are stronger than the crosswise threads, cut the lining 
with the lengthwise threads running across the sections, this also pre- 
venting stretching and splitting on the seams. In laying the pattern 
sections on the material, merely substitute crosswise for lengthwise 
folds, and have the lengthwise pattern markings follow the crosswise 
threads of the material. 

For a center-front closing, provide a 1-inch allowance on each edge 
forahem. If the side closing is used, outline this on the pattern, and 
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in cutting allow ? inch on the closing edge of the right center-front 
section for a hem, and 14 inches on the left center-front section for 
an extension. 


31. Basting and Fitting—Baste the sections of the lining 
together, and, if the side closing is used, turn under the hem allow- 
ance of the right center-front section on the seam line and baste near 
the turn, as at a, Fig. 12, to hold the fold 
firm during the fitting. Put the lining on 
the figure and lap the side closing so that 
the seam lines of the two center-front sec- 
tions meet, and pin them together as shown. 
If the center-front closing is used, pin this 
as for the built-up lining in Fig, 9. 

If the lining is too loose, pin the seams 
deeper, as at b, Fig. 12. If the lining is too 
tight, remove the bastings through the por- 
tion of the seam that appears tight and re- 
pin it. 

Notice the line of the lower edge and 
straighten this, if necessary. It is espe- 
cially important in a close-fitting lining that 
the armhole openings be comfortably loose, 
since there is very little fulness or “give” at any point. Mark them 
where you think they should be trimmed out, as at c. 
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32. Making.—Since a very flat finish is desirable in the close- 
fitting lining, plain seams are used instead of French seams. If the 
lining is to be tacked into the dress so that only the inside of it shows, 
as described in Art. 26, stitch the seams to the right side just as they 
are basted. But if you wish to turn them to the wrong side, run the 
tracing wheel along the seam lines, following any changes that were 
made in the fitting, rip the basting, and rebaste them turned to the 
other side. Then stitch them, and finish by pressing them open and 
overcasting the edges. If the material is light weight, press the seam 
edges to one side and overcast them together. 

If a front closing is used, hem the edges, letting the outer edge of 
each hem extend 4 inch beyond the center-front line. When the 
side closing is used, make 4-inch hems, that on the overlapping edge 
having its outer edge on the seam line and that on the underlapping 
edge having the stitching on the seam line so that the hem extends 
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beyond it. Then the two hems, when overlapped, will exactly coin- 
cide, and the two seam edges will be together. Sew hooks and eyes 
14 or 2 inches apart along the closing. 

The neck line and armholes may be ifinished by binding, as in Fig. 11 
(a), or with narrow hems, as in view (b). The lower edge of the 
shorter lining may be finished with an inside stay belt or with a nar- 
row hem, such as is used on the hip-length lining. | 


FOUNDATION SLIPS 


KINDS, PURPOSES, MATERIALS 


33. Kinds of Slips——While all foundation slips are in most 
respects very much alike, the adaptation of them to various uses brings 
about certain differences, which divide them into three different 
classes. So we have the plain foundation slip, the slip that is used 
as a foundation for the coat dress, and the slip foundation for the 
tunic dress. 


34. Purposes.—The purposes of the foundation slip are similar 
to those of the waist lining; that is, it offers protection to the dress 
or serves as a foundation to which some part of the dress may be 
attached. But, being longer than the waist lining, its uses in this 
regard are more numerous. And, as previously suggested, the use 
of a foundation slip eliminates an unsightly break at the waist line 
under a dress of sheer material. Still another use of the slip is to 
intensify the color of the dress by repeating it or to introduce a con- 
trast or harmony by the use of a different color or tone. 


35. Materials For Slips——A slip should be of silk or rayon, if 
possible, because the smoothness of these materials permits the dress 
to slip over them easily, and so prevents the slip from crowding up 
over the knees as it is apt to do if made of cotton. However, for the 
upper part of a slip having a wide band of the dress material at the 
bottom, a fine grade of percaline can be used. The material chosen 
should be firm, as a sleazy fabric is likely to stretch and hang badly, 
thus ruining the effect of the dress. A firm grade of crépe de Chine, 
flat crépe, radium, or wash satin is very satisfactory, as is satin- 
finished rayon. Very often in a dress of sheer material, such as 
crépe Elizabeth or crépe Roma, a slip of the dress material is pref- 
erable to any other and is sometimes used in double thickness. In the 
case of evening dresses, the slip may form a definite part of the cos- 
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-tume, when it is usually made of metal cloth, satin, brocade, or some 
other elaborate fabric, with draperies of tulle, chiffon, or some other 
diaphanous material attached to complete the dress, 


PLAIN FOUNDATION SLIP 

36. The slip shown in Fig. 13 is typical of the plain foundation 
type. As illustrated, it is really an elongation of the built-up waist 
lining, with plaits added over the hips for ease. This same kind of 
slip can be made with a camisole top when the dress in which it is to 
be used makes that line preferable. 


37. Material and Pattern Require- 
ments.—Supply two lengths of ma- 
terial 36 or 40 inches wide for this slip. 
For the average figure, 2 yards will 
be sufficient. As a cutting guide, use 
a slip pattern having a plait at each 
side. 


38. Cutting and Basting.—Lay 
both the center-front and the center- 
back pattern edges on a lengthwise fold 
of the material. Cut the neck line 
fairly high and shape it to the desired 
line in the fitting. Mark the center- 
front and -back lines with bastings. 
Then baste the darts and the shoulder 
seams. In basting the under-arm 
seam, baste from the top of the plait 
to the armhole and then along the plait 
edge to the bottom of the slip. Do not 
baste across the top of the plait. 


39. Fitting.—Put the slip on the 
figure and notice any points that re- 
quire fitting. Fit the upper part of the 
slip in the same manner as the built-up 
waist lining with the exception of fitting in any excess waist-line 
fulness by deepening the side seams, since there are no vertical darts 
in the slip. Do not change the seam lines of the plaits. 
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40. Making.—Use French seams from the hips to the armholes, 
and let the fold of the plait along each front edge continue the line of 
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the upper seam. Do not use a French seam on the plait edge as a 
plain seam, turned to the wrong side, is flatter and more satisfactory. 
Baste along the outer edge of the plait, press it, and then stitch across 
the top, as shown, so that the stitching holds the ends of the plait 
together and attaches them to the slip at the same time. Hem the 
lower edge of the slip and finish the armholes and neck line with nar- 
row hems, as shown, or in any other desired manner. 


COAT-DRESS FOUNDATION SLIP 


41. The slip shown in Fig. 14 illustrates the type of foundation 
that is often necessary for the coat dress that opens at the side front. 
A section of the material of the dress 
is added so that the skirt, in swinging 
open, does not show a contrasting ma- 
terial. Also, a vestee is attached, a 
feature that is often necessary in both 
coat and other types of dresses. Al- 
though the slip illustrated has the built- 
up top, the camisole top can be used 
whenever it seems more suitable or 
desirable. 


42. Material and Pattern Require- 
ments.—It is not necessary to have 
the slip material extend under the ap- 
plied band at the lower edge, but the 
making is facilitated by having an al- 
lowance of at least 1 inch for the join- 
ing seam. Any excess material can be 
trimmed away after the joining is com- 
pleted. In providing material for the 
slip, then, allow two lengths from the 
shoulder to the point where the at- 
tached section is to be joined, plus at 
least 2 inches for seams. 

The pattern needed is the same 
as that used for the plain founda- 
tion slip shown in Fig, 13, the lower section, with its extension up the 
side front, being outlined on this and traced to another paper to pro- 
vide a pattern for the lower part. In outlining the lower section on 
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the pattern, let the extension up the side follow the lines of the pat- 
tern at the left side. Then later, the part that folds under the plait 
can be trimmed away. 


43. Cutting and Fitting—Cut the upper part of the slip as 
directed for the plain foundation slip, allowing 1 inch for a seam 
below the line drawn to outline the lower band. Cut straight across 
both front and back at this depth, for the lighter-weight material is not 
cut away under the side-front extension. Allow for seams at the 
joining edges and a hem at the bottom of the lower sections. 

Turn under the seam allowance on the upper edges of the lower 
sections and baste each to the corresponding upper section. Then 
baste and fit the slip. During the fitting, shape the neck line and 
mark and cut the opening slash on a thread of the material. 


44. Making.—Finish the opening with a placket, made by fac- 
ing the overlapping edge with a 14-inch strip of straight or bias self- 
material and adding an extension on the left, or underlapping, edge, 
24 inches wide and applied like a binding. Next, trim away that part 
of the narrow extension of the lower band that comes under the plait, 
cutting a seam’s width beyond the plait. Turn in the seam allowance, 
baste, and stitch the entire lower part of the slip, as shown. Finish 
the under-arm seams, armholes, and neck line as directed for the plain 
slip. Sew on snap fasteners, and apply the vestee by turning under 
the edges, basting, and slip-stitching to the foundation. 


TUNIC-DRESS FOUNDATION SLIP 


45. In Fig. 15 is illustrated the kind of foundation slip that is 
needed for a tunic dress, the wide band of the dress material at the 
bottom being made deep enough to prevent the upper part of the foun- 
dation from showing when worn. The top is a modification of the 
camisole top and is finished with a narrow lace edging. 


46. Material and Pattern Requirements—The amount of 
material needed for the upper part of this slip depends on the depth 
it is necessary to make the band, and this, in turn, depends on the 
length of the tunic. The top of the band should be at least 6 inches 
above the bottom of the tunic. On this basis, determine the length of 
the upper part and supply twice this length of material, plus seam 
allowances. 

Use a plain slip pattern with camisole top, and cut it across on a 
line drawn where the two parts join. 
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47. Cutting and Fitting —Cut the slip with a straight line across 
the top, as the shaped outline is planned during the fitting. Baste the 
upper section, as shown in Fig. 16, place it on the figure, and pin the 
shoulder straps in place, adjusting them carefully. Take in excess 
fulness at the hip line with darts, as at a, and outline the shape of the 
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top, curving the lines from one strap to the next, as shown. Pin 
on the lower section, and mark the hem line. 


48. Making.—Trace the dart lines and stitch them to the wrong 
side. French seam the under-arm seams, and finish the top with a 
narrow hem and lace edging. Baste the joining of the upper and 
lower parts for a plain seam, turn both edges upward, and stitch on 
the right side, as shown. Hem the bottom of the slip. 


eo 
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ACHIEVING SUCCESS IN FITTING 


1. Importance of Correct Fit—A garment, to have the proper 
effect, must not only fit the figure in a way to conceal any minor 
defects and emphasize all good points, but it must be so fitted as to 
be in harmony with current styles. To achieve such gratifying results, 
an understanding of the general principles of fitting is necessary, for 
these give a clear conception of the changes that should be made in 
garments of various types to make them set well on the figure and 
appear to be of correct and well-balanced cut. Therefore, you must 
first train the eye to see just where fitting is needed, and then learn 
how to make the proper changes to produce the desired effect. 


2. Fitting Principles—In general, we may say that a garment 
fits well when all of its fundamental, or basic, construction lines 
assume their normal positions on the figure and it has an ease that 
allows freedom of movement without being too lose and displaying 
unnecessary wrinkles and folds. When a garment is fitted in this 
way, the cross grain of the material follows, in general, a straight line 
across the figure at the bust and hip lines and over the top of the 
sleeve on the level of the armpit. On the very large figure, the cross- 
wise threads over the bust slant slightly downward toward the under- 
arm seams, but this is not objectionable if the slant is very slight. 
The lengthwise grain follows a straight line at the center front and 
center back, and from the shoulder to the elbow on the sleeve. The 
under-arm seam should also run on a straight, perpendicular line. If 
these general principles are borne constantly in mind while fitting a 
garment, the means of making it fit correctly will usually present 
themselves clearly to you. 


3. Fitting for Seasonal Effects—Familiarity with current styles, 
as shown in fashion publications, is very helpful in attaining the 
desired effect. Frequently, the modish appearance of a garment 
depends almost entirely on the fitting, and unless you know which 
lines to emphasize and which to subordinate, you are likely uncon- 
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sciously to fit out much of the smartness of the costume. On the 
other hand, by knowing and appreciating the subtle changes that dis- 
tinguish one season’s styles from those of preceding seasons, you will 
be able to fit in a great deal of smartness, even though the dress hap- 
pens to be a remodeled one that permits of but few changes in the 
way of cutting. 

In addition to your study of fashion publications, if you have an 
opportunity, study fashionable garments of the better grade just as 
carefully for fitting helps as you would for new finishes and trim- 
mings. Besides giving you a general appreciation of style and an 
idea of closeness or ease in the fitting, the position of the waist line, 
the length of the sleeves and skirts, etc., they will provide good infor- 
mation as to the kind of linings or foundations that are best adapted 
to carrying out the desired seasonal effect. 


\ 4. Using a Muslin Model.—Fitting for individual becomingness 
is most easily accomplished when the garment is cut by an individual- 
ized tissue-paper pattern or one that is checked up by a guide pattern. 
If, however, the design embodies unusual features or details, the pro- 
portions of which must be worked out for the individual, it is advis- 
able to cut the garment from muslin and do all fitting in that. This 
plan of cutting the dress from muslin first is especially advisable if 
the figure varies decidedly from the average in any way. Dresses 
copied from illustrations in fashion publications, unless very simple, 
are always more successful when cut and fitted in muslin first, and 
the fitted pieces used as a pattern for cutting the material of the dress 
itself. 

If you have no dress form and must usually work alone, you will 
find that a perfectly fitted muslin model will help materially to solve 
your difficulties by eliminating the necessity for repeating the fitting 
on every garment you make. You can undoubtedly find a friend to 
help you fit the muslin model, which you can later use without help for 
cutting many styles of dresses and blouses. 


5. Number of Fittings——Two fittings are usually enough for the 
average garment on the average figure, but if the garment is of very 
intricate cut or the figure is unusually difficult to fit, a third fitting 
may become necessary. When a muslin model is used, the first fit- 
ting is done on it, though for absolute safety, you may prefer to try 
the dress on before stitching up the seams preparatory to the second 
and final fitting. 
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PREPARATION FOR FITTING 


6. Pinning and Basting the Seams.—Before the first fitting of a 
garment, or a muslin model, can be done, the parts must be basted 
together. Baste the seams to the right side if French seams are to be 
used ; otherwise, baste them to the wrong side. The garment is not 
to be fitted wrong side out, however, as very few figures are exactly 
alike on the right and left sides. 

In order to produce accurate seams, first pin the edges together 
and then baste, beginning with the shoulder seams. Pin the neck end 
of the seam and then the shoulder end, placing the pins at right angles 
to the edge and keeping the seam lines exactly together. You will 
notice that the back-shoulder edge is usually about 4 inch longer than 
the front. Place two or three more pins along the shoulder seam 
between the first two, distributing the slight fulness evenly. Then 
baste along the seam line, stretching the front edge slightly. This 
treatment causes the seam to follow the natural curve of the figure. 

In pinning the under-arm seams, pin first at the armhole and then 
at the waist line and at any points where notches are marked. Place 
several pins between these points, and others below the waist line of 
a one-piece dress ; then baste on the seam line. : 

Before basting the sleeve, pin first at the armhole, then at the wrist, 
and then all along the seam, being careful to pin any marked notches 
together and to keep the seam lines even. Baste the seam. Do not, 
however, baste the sleeve into the armhole unless you feel quite sure 
that the shoulder and body of the garment will require little or no 
fitting, for the sleeves will only have to be ripped out while the fitting 
is being done. 

Baste all the seams of a skirt. Gather the top or baste darts if 
there is fulness to be confined at the waist line. If there are plaits 
in the skirt, baste these. 

Use small stitches in basting all seams of the garment that receive 
strain in wearing, to prevent them from pulling apart during the 
fitting. If a waist-line or lining foundation is to be used, have it 
ready, even though you do not always use it in the first fitting. 
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7. Adjusting Garment On the Figure——When the garment or 
muslin model is properly basted, put it on the person to be fitted or 
on the dress form, adjusting it so that the center-front and -back lines 
are over the corresponding lines on the figure and all seams assume 
the correct positions on the figure, or as nearly correct as is possible in 
an unfitted garment. This adjusting of the garments is very impor- 
tant, as even a perfect-fitting garment will appear to be ill-fitting if not 
properly adjusted, especially in sheer material. It is important that 
the person being fitted stand squarely on both feet and in a natural 
position. If one stands more erect for a fitting than at other times, 
the garment will fall too long at the front and fit badly in many ways. 


8. Interrelation of Fitting Units—In the following pages, the 
fitting of the various parts of a garment is considered. These are 
taken up separately for the sake of convenience, but it must be remem- 
bered, in fitting any garment, that they are interrelated to such an 
extent that the fitting of the bust line, for example, may influence the 
shoulder, or the fitting of the shoulder may affect the neck, so that, 
in actual practice, they are not isolated units. This point is illustrated 
by the fitting of two entire garments for special types of figures, 
immediately following the presentation of the individual details. 


FITTING THE SHOULDERS 


9. In fitting any garment, the shoulders receive first considera- 
tion, for a well-fitted shoulder serves as a point of balance for the rest 
of the garment. To be well fitted, the shoulder seam should be in the 
proper location, the shoulder should be of becoming width, and should 
cling to the figure closely without disfiguring wrinkles. Common 
defects found in shoulders and the means of remedying them follow. 


10. Location of Shoulder Seam.—Most set-in-sleeve garments 
have the shoulder seam located at the normal shoulder line, that is, a 
line that extends from the highest point at the neck straight to a point 
% inch back of the highest point of the shoulder. When so located, 
the seam is not readily visible either from a straight-front or a straight- 
back view. From the side, it appears to come at the center of the 
body, and the under-arm seam is usually in line with it. An excep- 
tion to the usual placing of this line is made in the case of a round- 
shouldered figure, when both the shoulder and under-arm seam lines 
are moved back slightly to make the figure appear more erect. A 
fraction of an inch is usually enough, but the location should be stud- 
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ied carefully to find the place that will give the best lines to the indi- 
vidual figure. 


11. Changing Position of Shoulder Seam.—When the seam line 
must be changed, rip the shoulder seam, and, beginning at the neck 
and working toward the armhole, let out or lift the back or the front 
until the right line is produced. If the line falls too far back, as is 
often the case, let out the back-seam allowance as far as necessary 
and take in the front a corresponding amount. If the seam is too far 
front, reverse the alteration; that is, let out the front-seam allowance 
and take in the back. These alterations do not change the size of 
the armhole and can be made on the garment itself. 

If the shoulder line is radically wrong, the change can be made only 
in the muslin model. To change the shoulder line in the muslin, first 
fit the shoulder with the seam in the original location and then, with 
pencil or chalk, draw on the muslin the location desired. Cut on 
this line, and, in using the muslin as a pattern for cutting the garment, 
allow 2-inch seams on both edges, and pay no attention to the original 
seam line. 


12. Mannish-Yoke-Effect Shoulder Seam.—A variation of the 
normal shoulder line drops the seam to 1$ or 2 inches in front of the 
normal line and parallel to it, producing a mannish-yoke effect. 
When this line is used, the front generally has fulness held by shir- 
ring or gathers. Do not attempt to bring this seam line up to the 
normal line as it is part of the design. If, however, the location 
or the slant of it is not right to give the best effect, change either 
slightly by letting out one side of the seam and taking in the other. 
Or, it may be necessary to drop the seam near the neck line and to 
raise it toward the shoulder, or to raise it near the neck line and 
drop it toward the shoulder. The former can be done by letting 
out the back seam and taking up the front near the neck, at the 
same time taking the back seam deeper near the armhole and mak- 
ing the front seam shallower at that point; the latter, by reversing 
the procedure. 


13. Shoulder-Seam Line in Kimono Sleeve—In a kimono 
sleeve, a correctly located shoulder-seam line assumes the normal 
shoulder-line position on the shoulder and is extended over the tip 
of the shoulder and straight down the arm ds it hangs in a natural 
position at the side. Any necessary changes in the location of this 
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seam line are made as suggested for the normal shoulder line, in 


Art. 11. 


14. Wrinkles From Neck Line to Under Arm.—When the 
shoulders of the figure are more sloping than those of the garment, 
they do not hold the garment up nor keep the grain of the material 
straight across the figure as it is intended to be. Instead, the shoul- 
ders of the dress usually stand away from the figure at the armhole 
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end and the material sags down, producing diagonal wrinkles from the 
neck end of the shoulder seam to the armhole, as shown in Fig. 1, 
view (a). There are two possible alterations for this defect, both 
based on the principle of removing the wrinkles by straightening the 
crosswise grain of the material. 


. 15. Ifthere are only a few wrinkles and they are not very promi- 

tee, rip the shoulder seam and pin a new seam line, making it enough 
shallower at the neck end to remove the wrinkles and gradually run- 
ning it out to the original seam line at the armhole end. This altera- 
tion allows the neck end of the material to drop a little and so straight- 
ens the grain across the figure. It does not change the size of the 
armhole, but does make the neck line slightly larger. 


16. Ifthe wrinkles are very pronounced, or if the shoulder seams 
are not deep enough to be let out as suggested, the alteration shown in 
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_ view (b) may be made. Rip the shoulder seam and pin a new seam 
line, deepening it at the armhole end, as shown, until the wrinkles 
disappear, gradually running it into the original seam line at the neck- 
line end. This alteration straightens the grain of the material by 
lifting it at the armhole end. It decreases the size of the armhole 
and, if the alteration is great, the garment will seem too high under 
the arm, the sleeve will be too large for the armhole, and the top curve 
of the sleeve may need to be decreased. The proper alterations for 
these defects are discussed in Arts. 73 and 99. 


17. If it is also necessary to change the location of the seam line, 
_ as suggested in Art. 11, do this at the same time. It may sometimes 
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be necessary to change only the front- or only the back-seam line in 
order to take out the wrinkles and locate the shoulder line correctly. 


18. Wrinkles From Shoulder to Center-Front or -Back.—When 
there is strain at the shoulder tip, caused by the shoulders of the figure 
being more square than those of the dress, wrinkles occur from the 
tip of the shoulder to the center-front or -back, as shown in Fig. 2, 
view (a). There are two methods of remedying the defect, both 
based on the idea of straightening the cross grain of the material 
where it is drawn out of shape by the square shoulders, 


19. If the shoulders are only slightly more square than those of 
the garment, the method illustrated in view (b) may be followed. 
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Rip the shoulder seam, drop the front and back sections enough to 
remove the wrinkles, and pin a new seam line, beginning in the 
original line at the neck end and gradually making the seam shal- 
lower toward the armhole. This alteration increases the size of the 
armhole, making it necessary to let out the sleeve seam an equal 
amount or to deepen the under-arm curve of the sleeve. 


\e) 
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20. Ifthe shoulders are extremely square or the seam allowances 
are too shallow to be let out, rip the seam, and, in pinning the new 
line, keep the original depth at the armhole end, and deepen it 
enough at the neck line to remove the wrinkles. This will make it 
necessary to change the neck line as described in Art. 31, 
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21. Shoulder of Garment Too Wide—In making patterns for 
the larger sizes, the width of the shoulder is sometimes increased 
in proportion to the size of the bust. However, in the figure itself 
the size of the shoulder, which is a bony structure, does not often 
increase in proportion to the increased measurement of the bust, 
which is a tissue structure. So it often happens that a pattern, pur- 
chased by bust measurement, provides a shoulder that is too wide, 
as shown in Fig, 3, view (a). The same defect occurs in smaller 
sizes when the shoulders of 
the figure are unusually nar- 
row. Or, if the material 
used is one that stretches on 
the cross grain, such as some 
of the knitted fabrics, a simi- 
lar problem often arises. 


22. If the shoulder is not 
more than 4 inch too long, it 
may be altered by ripping the 
shoulder seam, taking in the 
excess width in the front 
with a dart or with gathered 
fulness, and trimming away 
the surplus back width on the 
upper half of the armhole 
curve. Begin at the top to 
cut and be very careful not 
to trim away too much and 
so make the back too narrow. 


23. When the shoulder is (a) (b) 

more than 4 inch too long, the oa: 

entire back section is usually too wide, and more of an alteration is 
necessary, which may be made either in the muslin model or in the 
dress itself. Without ripping the shoulder seam, pin a dart in the front 
at the center of the shoulder, as shown in view (0), and continue it 
as a shallow tuck the full length of the back, as in view (c), if this 
seems necessary, taking it deep enough at the top to bring the edge 
of the shoulder to the correct position. It is well to pin the altera- 
tion in both the right and left sides to avoid all danger of drawing 
the garment too tight. Then rip the shoulder and under-arm seams, 
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and fold both the front and the back sections along their marked 
center lines. 


24. If the shoulder, armhole, and under-arm edges of the two 
halves of each coincide, one-half can be used as a pattern for recut- 
ting the other half. To do this, remove the pins from one-half of 
each section and, retaining the fold at the center front and back, lay 
the sections out flat so that they appear as in Fig. 4, view (a) show- 
ing the front, and view (b), the back. In recutting the under half of 
the front, trim away the excess material at the armhole, as at a, 
and, in recutting the under half of the back, follow the lines of the 
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upper half, trimming away excess material along the under-arm 
seam edge, as at a, view (0D), as well as at the armhole. Do not 
trim away any material from the shoulder-seam edge. 

The under half of each is now of the correct width. Next, unpin 
the alterations in the upper side, smooth out the material, turn it 
over, and recut it with the altered half as a guide. In this way, 
the original armhole shape is preserved, this method being much 
safer than trying to trim out a larger amount at the armhole on 
the figure. 


25. If, when the two sections are ripped apart and folded through 
the center, the edges of the two halves do not coincide, it is because 
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the right and left sides of the figure are dissimilar. Instead of alter- 
ing one half from the other as just described, unfold each section, 
spread it out single thickness, and cut an accurate paper pattern of it. 
Then unpin the alterations, lay the paper patterns on the sections, 
and recut them. 


26. Shoulder of Garment Too Narrow.—I{ the shoulders are 
very broad in proportion to the bust, as often occurs with the ath- 
letic type of figure, a pattern selected by bust measurement is likely 
to be too narrow at the shoulders, as shown in Fig. 5, view (a). 
Any one having this type of figure should check up the pattern 
very carefully before using it, as, after cutting, this is a defect that 
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cannot be altered except in the muslin model. It is a wise precau- 
tion to purchase a pattern that is wide enough through the shoul- 
ders regardless of the bust measurement or to alter a pattern having 
the correct bust measure by slashing it from the center of the 
shoulder to a point just below the waist line and separating the 
edges enough to give the correct shoulder width. The same fault 
may result from careless cutting in which some of the armhole 
allowance is trimmed away. 

The alteration that can be made in the muslin model is illus- 
trated in view (b). Rip the shoulder seam and pin a small piece 
of muslin under the front section at the armhole and a similar one 
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under the back, being careful in each case to have the threads of 
the inserted section run in the same direction as those of the gar- 
ment. Then shape the armhole, allowing for a seam. 


27. Garment That Drops From Shoulder——When the bones are 
small and the shoulders and arms are thin, while the bust is a little 
large in proportion, it is not uncommon to have a garment drop 
down too low at the under arm and neck line, as shown in Fig. 6, 
view (a). This condition may be remedied very successfully by 
ripping the shoulder seams and pinning them deeper, as in view (0d), 
being very careful to keep a correct shoulder-seam line. If the 
shoulder dips in a little at the center, as a thin shoulder sometimes 
does, curve the seam in correspondingly. 

Such an alteration reduces the size of the armhole, but this is not 
a disadvantage if the arm is thin. The sleeves may be made to 
correspond with the armhole by pinning a lengthwise tuck from 
top to bottom as deep as the amount taken up in the shoulder seam. 
If the alteration brings the neck line too high, it may be trimmed 
out, as described in Art. 31. 


= FITTING NECK LINES AND COLLARS 


28. After the shoulder seam is fitted correctly, turn your atten- 
tion to the neck line. The best plan is usually to shape it to the 
correct normal line, and when this has been done, to make any 
desired variation, such as a V, square, or oval line. If the neck 
line is to be cut lower or the shape changed, do all necessary fitting 
of the shoulder, normal neck line, and bust before cutting this out, 
as the fitting of these other parts often influences the neck. 


29. Shaping the Normal Neck Line-——The normal neck line 
forms a pleasing curve from the prominent bone at the base of the 
neck in the back to a point just above the collar bone in the front. 
The line should be high rather than low at the back and sides, and 
should fit snugly all around but not tightly. This is particularly 
important if a collar is used, as a collar placed too low makes the 
neck look large. It is impossible to get a nicely tailored effect in 
a roll or an erect collar if the neck line is cut too low. For the 
person who is rounded or plump at the back of the neck, place 
the shoulder seam a little back of the normal line, as suggested in 
Art. 10, and keep the neck line high in the back. Always remem- 
ber to make an allowance of % inch for finishing the edge. 
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30. Varying the Shape of the Neck Line.—To vary the neck line, 
first outline the desired shape with pins while the garment is on 
the figure, and then cut one-half of the new line along the line of 
the pins from the center back to the center front. Fold the mate- 
rial to be removed over onto the other half with the normal neck 
lines and shoulder seams together, and, using it as a pattern, cut 
the second half, following the lower edge of the folded-over sec- 
tion. In this way, both sides will be shaped exactly alike. 


31. Neck Line Too Small or High.—A neck line that is too high 
is due either to its having been cut too high for the figure or to the 
shoulder seams having been made deeper in making shoulder alter- 
ations, such as those for square shoulders, discussed in Art. 20. 

In case a change can be made in the shoulder seams, they may be 
let out a small amount and the under-arm seams taken in a 
similar amount, if possible, to prevent making the armholes too 
large. If it is not possible to change the shoulder seams, as in the 
case of a neck line that is too high because of shoulder alterations 
previously made, or if the neck line is very much too high, make 
enough tiny slashes at right angles to the neck edge in front to make 
the neck line feel comfortable and to remove any wrinkles caused 
by its being too high. Then trim the material out to produce the 
normal neck line, being careful to leave a seam allowance for fin- 
ishing. 


32. Neck Line Too Low or Large.—When the neck line is too 
low, it is usually the result of careless cutting or of changing the 
plan for the neck line and deciding on a higher one after the lower 
one is cut. This defect can sometimes be remedied by deepening 
the shoulder seams a little if the neck line is only slightly too low 
and such a change does not involve too much change in the shoulder 
and armhole. A more satisfactory way, however, is to build up 
the neck line by inserting small pieces of the material and cover- 
ing these with a collar. In inserting them, be very careful to fol- 
low the grain of the material of the garment and make the seams 
as inconspicuous as possible. 

In a muslin model, the neck line can be built up in the same way 
and the muslin used as a pattern for cutting the dress material. 


33. Neck Line Bulging at the Front.—If the bust is prominent, 
\\ the neck line is very likely to bulge in front, as shown in Fig. 7, 
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view (a). 
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A similar effect, but less pronounced, occurs on the 


hollow-chested figure of stooped posture. And very sheer mate- 


(a) () 
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rial, if stretched from handling, is likely to bulge a little on any 


figure. 


The slight bulge, due to stretching, may be overcome by placing 
two rows of small running-stitches 4 inch apart at the neck line, 
drawing them up the required amount, and fastening the threads 


securely. 


34. A large bulge can be altered very successfully in the muslin 
model by the method illustrated in view (0); and, if the design 
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includes a collar that would cover the inserted 
section at the neck line, the same alteration may 
be used in the dress material. To make this alter- 
ation, open the shoulder seam and slip the excess 
width toward the shoulder, keeping the center- 
front line in the correct position and the armhole 
ends of the seam together. Pin a dart, as shown 
at a, to take up the excess fulness, and fill in the 
neck line at the shoulder seam, as at b. In shap- 
ing the material to the normal neck line, it is 


usually necessary to cut the original neck line a little lower at the 


front, as shown. 


When you cut the dress from the muslin model, 
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plan to include the fulness that is in the dart. The muslin, laid out 
flat, appears as in Fig. 8. The piece of material used to fill in the 
neck line is shown at a, while the dotted line, b, indicates the trimming 
away of a small amount of material from the original neck line at the 
front. 

If the dress already has a shoulder dart, deepen it or add one or 
two more, dividing the fulness equally among them. The fulness 
may be gathered or shirred instead of taken in with darts, if pre- 
ferred. 


35. If the bulge is small and darts or gathers at the shoulders 
are not desirable, slip the entire front-shoulder seam over so that 
it extends beyond the back at the armhole, fill in the neck line as 
described in Art. 34, and trim out the armhole the necessary amount. 

Never alter a bulge of this kind by laying a dart at the center 
front or by overlapping the closing more at the top than lower 
down, as either of these changes would prevent the material from 
following a straight lengthwise grain at the center front. 


36. Neck Line Bulging at the Back.—A bulge at the center-back 
neck line, as illustrated in Fig. 9, view (a), may occur on an over- 
erect figure. It may also 
result from allowing too 
much width at the center 
back for a round-shouldered 
figure. | 

A slight bulge in a gar- | 
ment for a round-should- 
ered figure is best removed 
by making a group of very 
small vertical or radiating | 
tucks at the center back, or 
by shirring the fulness. 
This gives the necessary 
ease across the back and 
keeps the correct neck line. 


37. If the bulge is too (a) () 
great to remove by means of fa 
tucks or shirring, or if the figure is over-erect so that the slight fulness 
is not needed nor desirable at the back, the alteration shown in 
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view (b) may be made. To do this, rip the shoulder and under- 
arm seams, and raise the back enough to remove 
the bulge by gently smoothing it away from the 
center back toward the shoulders. Form new 


shoulder seams and trim out the anmholes and neck 
line, as shown, ‘The diagram, Fig. 10, shows halt 
of the back section, fine dotted lines indicating the 
new neck and armhole lines, and longer dashes, the 
deepened shoulder seam, 


38. Horizontal Wrinkles at Neck and Chest. 
Fie. 10 Horizontal wrinkles at the front-neck line, as in 
Fig. 11, view (@), may be due to one of three causes, The neck 
line may be cut too high, 
the shoulders of the figure 
may be more square than 
those of the garment, or 
the figure may be flat- 
chested. Or two, or even 
all three, of these causes 
may be combined. The 
most common cause is the 
neck line that is too high. 
If the neck line is too 
high, trim it out as de- 
scribed in-Art. 31. If the (a) (d) 
figure is square-shouldered, Fra, 11 
deepen the neck end of the front-shoulder seam and slash the neck 
line, as shown in view (>), ready for trimming 
out. The dotted lines in the diagram, Fig. 12, 
show the new neck and shoulder lines. Hf the 


»\ 


figure is flat-chested, rip the shoulder seams and 
raise the front enough to smooth out the wrinkles. 
Then form new shoulder seams, trim out the neck 
line, and, if necessary, the armholes. 


39. Horizontal Wrinkles at Back of Neck. 
Horizontal wrinkles across the back just 
Fre. 12 below the neck line, as illustrated in Fig. 1; 

view (a), are due to practically the same causes as similar wrinkles 
at the front; that is, they are caused by a high, tight neck line, 
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improperly fitted shoulders, or a square-shouldered figure. In any 
case, there is strain across the garment from the neck end of one 
shoulder seam to the other. 

To relieve this strain and remove the wrinkles, open the shoulder 
seams and pin new seam 
lines, as shown in view (b), 
easing the back onto the 
front, especially at the neck 
end of the seams, and allow- 
ing slight fulness at the cen- 
ter back, which may be eased 
in when the neck line is fin- 
‘ished. It may be necessary 
to lift the entire back section 
a little in order to provide 
the slight fulness needed. If Ge wy 
the shoulders are slightly oie 
square, it is necessary to make the neck end of the seam deeper, as 
shown. If it is possible to make the seams shallower at the armhole 
end, they may be let out at that end instead of being deepened at the 
neck end. 


40. Neck and Shoulders Sliding Back—When the neck line and 
shoulders of a garment have a tendency to slide back, as illustrated 
in Fig. 14, view (a), the under-arm seam generally swings toward 
the front, as shown. This occurs on a dress having a lower-than- 
normal neck line, and is usually due to the front and back being 
improperly balanced at the under-arm seam, or to the shoulder 
line being incorrectly placed, or very often both causes are present. 
It may also be due to the figure having round shoulders. 

To determine whether or not the under-arm seam is correctly 
balanced and to balance it in case that is necessary, first rip the 
under-arm seam, and, if the shoulder seam is not correctly located, 
bring it to the right location, as described in Art. 10. Then notice 
how the front and back edges of the under-arm seams appear. 
They will fall in straight lines, and, if correctly balanced, the upper 
ends will exactly meet and the corresponding marked notches will 
be on a level. But if they do not balance correctly, the back-seam 
edge will extend above the front-seam edge at the top, as shown at a, 
view (b). When this occurs, it is evident that, if the top of the 
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back seam were to be drawn down enough to meet the top of the 
front one, the whole garment would be drawn toward the back. 
But if both seam edges are allowed to fall naturally and are pinned 
together just as they fall, the garment balances correctly. So, to 
alter the defect, pin the seam in this position, as shown. 


j 
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The back armhole may be trimmed out, as indicated by the dotted 
lines, provided it does not extend more than 4 inch above the front. 
This enlarges the armhole, but such defect can be remedied by 
increasing the depth of the shoulder and under-arm seams 4% inch 
each, 


41. If the back extends more than 4 inch above the front, it can 
be altered by the method illustrated in view (c), which does not 
change the size of the armhole, but which can be made only on a 
muslin model. Measure the distance that the back extends above 
the front; then pin a horizontal tuck across the chest, as shown, 
making it deep enough to remove one-half of the difference. This 
raises the front section below the tuck. To drop the back so that 
the top of the back under-arm seam line will meet the top of the 
front, slash the muslin model across the back, let the lower section 
drop the required amount, and pin in a piece of muslin underneath 
the slash, as shown. The slash in the back restores to the arm- 
hole the amount that was removed by the tuck at the front, thus 
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keeping the total armhole measurement the same as it was orig- 
inally, and at the same time bringing together the upper ends of 
the front- and back-seam edges. 


42. If the garment slips to the back only a little, the fault can 
often be overcome by taking a dart in the front at the bust or the 
hip line. If the sliding back is due to heavy buttons or other trim- 
ming in the back, weights placed at the front help to overcome this 
tendency. This, of course, would occur only after the dress is fin- 
ished. Fastening the shoulder seam of the dress to the shoulder 
straps of an undergarment helps to keep it adjusted, and even more 
satisfactory is the plan of tacking the dress to a built-up or fitted 
lining. 


(®) (6) 
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43. Flat Collar Rolling or Wrinkling.—The neck line of a flat 
collar must correspond exactly with the blouse-neck line if it is to 
fit as intended. If there is a variation between them, due to trim- 
ming out the neck line of the garment or to carelessness in cutting 
either the collar or the dress neck line, the collar will not lie entirely 
flat, but will roll or wrinkle where the variation occurs. 

To remove the wrinkles, pin the collar in position on the garment 
so that it lies flat. Let the neck edge of the collar extend over the 
neck line of the garment, or the garment neck line extend beyond 
that of the collar, as the case may be, at the point where the roll or 
wrinkles occur. Then mark a new neck line, letting it run through 
the lower of the two neck lines already present and being careful 
to keep it alike on both sides. 


44, Roll Collar Standing Away From Neck.—A roll collar that 
stands away from the back of the neck, as illustrated in Fig. 15, 
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view (a), is the result of the neck line of the garment being cut too 
low at the back or of the collar being incorrectly shaped. 


45. If the fault is in the neck line, it can be corrected by build- 
ing up the neck line at the back, as shown in view (b). To do this, 
slip a piece of material under the neck line, keeping the grain of it 
straight up and down at the center back, and shape it so that it 
extends slightly above the normal neck line, as shown. Taper the 
section off gradually from a depth of $# inch or more at the center 
back to nothing just in front of the shoulder seam. Then repin 
the collar to the upper edge of the extension. 

In finishing the dress, the joining of this section must be done 
neatly and inconspicuously, even though it is covered by a collar. 
If the material is thin, use a very narrow hand-felled seam. In 
heavier materials, turn under the original neck line a seam’s width 
and baste to the added section with slip-stitches done in the turn. 
Then, on the wrong side, stitch as a plain seam, remove bastings, 
and press the seam open. 


46. If the fault is in the shape of the collar rather than in the 
depth of the neck line, it will be found that the collar curves too 
much. To remedy this, cut the collar from muslin and pin it to 
the garment across the back. Then rearrange the ends at the front, 
rolling them under, as at a and b, view (c), so that they separate 
as the roll is deepened. When the collar assumes the cor- 
rect appearance at the back, pin a piece of muslin to each 
side at the front, as shown, and cut it in the shape of the 
original collar ends, as at c. An idea of the changes in 
\ the shape of the collar may be had by examining the dia- 
\. gram, Fig. 16, in which the solid lines indicate the new 

i collar shape, and the dotted lines indicate the original 
i collar, 


\ 
\ 


a 
M 47. Bertha Collar Bulging at the Shoulders——On 

Fic. 16 the figure with square shoulders, a fitted bertha collar is 
very likely to bulge at the shoulders, and the same defect may appear 
on other figures if the collar is not shaped correctly, 

Such a bulge is very easily removed by taking in the bulging 
material with a dart that follows the normal shoulder-seam line 
from the neck-line end toward the shoulder. If needed, this dart 
may be run out to the shoulder tip. 
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FITTING BODY AND BUST OF GARMENT 


48. Location of Fitting—The fitting that is necessary at the 
bust line, hips, or in the body of a garment, is done very largely 
on the under-arm seams and any other seams that run in the same 
general direction, and is done after the shoulders and neck line 
have been fitted. 

The correct location of the under-arm seam is very important, 
whether in a one-piece dress, a blouse, or a skirt. It should be 
directly under the high point of the shoulder, and should appear, 
when seen from the side, to be a continuation of the normal 
shoulder-seam line. If it is placed too far back, the bust appears 
more prominent and the back too narrow. However, as suggested 
in Art. 10, the under-arm seam, together with the shoulder seam, 
is sometimes moved back a fraction of an inch to give a more erect 
effect to a stooped figure. To do this, the back seam is let out and 
the front-seam allowance taken in a corresponding amount. 


49. Importance of Ease of Fit.—The tightness or looseness of 
fit over the bust and at the hips is influenced very largely by fash- 
ion, though to some extent by the characteristics of the figure. 
Patterns usually allow a few inches for ease over these points, 
unless a very tightly fitted effect over the hips, for example, is 
fashionable, when a smaller allowance is made. The bust line is 
fitted with easy looseness except in such dresses as those of the 
princesse, robe-de-Style, or picture type, which are sometimes quite 
close-fitting. If the bust is small in proportion to the hips, it is 
well to fit the garment rather loosely over the bust and under the 
arms, as this reduces the apparent size of the hips. In the same 
way, the figure having large bust and small hips should be fitted 
rather loosely below the bust line in order not to exaggerate the 
size of the bust. 


50. Garment Too Narrow Across the Bust.—If the pattern used 
is of a size smaller than the bust measurement of the figure, the 
garment cut by it will be too. tight across the bust. To use such 
a pattern, first alter it to correspond with the bust measurement 
before the cutting is done, for once the garment is cut too small, 
there is little that can be done to remedy it. If you suspect that 
a pattern is too small, the only safe thing to do is to test it by cut- 
ting the garment from muslin first. 
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If the garment is only a little too narrow across the bust, let out 
the under-arm seams enough to relieve it. Then let out the sleeve 
seams a similar amount because of the increased size of the arm- 
hole. If this alteration would make the armhole too large, deepen 
the shoulder seam instead of letting out the sleeve seam. 

It is sometimes possible to add a little width through the bust 
by raising the entire front 1 or 2 inches and forming new shoulder 
seams, armholes, and neck line. 


51. Garment Too Wide and Loose Across the Bust.—If the 
shoulders of the figure are wide in proportion to the bust measure- 
ment, a garment cut from a pattern that fits the shoulders is likely 
to be too wide and loose across the bust. Such a pattern should, 
of course, be altered before it is used. If, however, the garment 
has been cut without pattern changes, it can be altered by deepen- 
ing the under-arm seams. If only the front is too large, change 
only the front edge of the under-arm seam. 

Another method of removing a small amount of excess width 
over the bust is to pin in a dart on each side, beginning a few inches 
below the shoulder seam and gradually deepening it toward the 
waist line. Then recut one side with the other as a guide after the 
manner described in Art. 24. Cut the armhole underneath slightly 
higher than the pattern, as this alteration lowers it. 

If the garment is much too large through the bust, it is due to 
using a pattern too large in size. In this case, fold darts over the 
shoulders and alter the garment in the way described in Art. 23 
for a shoulder that is too wide. 


52. Diagonal Wrinkles From Bust Line to Under-Arm Seam.—A 
prominent bust throws the bust line of the garment out of its nor- 
mal location, bringing it above that of the figure. In so doing, it 
causes the grain of the material to curve upward unnaturally at the 
center front and diagonal wrinkles to form from the bust line to 
the under-arm seam. 

If the bust is not extremely prominent, the wrinkles may be 
removed by forming one or more darts on the front edge of the 
under-arm seam at the bust line. This raises the grain of the mate- 
rial so that it follows a straight line across the bust. If one dart 
is used, the end of it should come in line with the fullest part of the 
bust. If two darts are used, one should come just above and the 
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other just below the fullest part of the bust. If darts are already 
present, they may be deepened or another dart added. 

This alteration shortens the front under-arm seam edge, making 
it necessary to remove an equal amount from the back either by 
cutting off a strip at the bottom or by recutting the top. To recut 
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the top, lay the back pattern on the back of the dress with the 
shoulder and armhole edges placed as much lower than they were 
cut originally as the amount taken up in the darts; then recut the 
armhole, shoulder, and neck line. 


53. In an extreme case, such as is illustrated in Fig. 17, view 
(a), the alterations can be done successfully only in a muslin model, 
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and then only if a V-neck line or vestee opening is to be used. 
View (b) shows the proper alterations to make. Slash the muslin 
model horizontally across the bust line, having the slash equal about 
one-third of the distance from one under-arm seam to the other. 
Then continue the slash diagonally upward on each side, as shown, 
slashing to within about 1 inch of the armhole. Let the garment 
drop to a natural position below the slash, which will spread open 
and straighten the grain of the material across the bust line to some 
extent. 

To complete the alteration, pin in from one to 
three darts on the under-arm seam. The illustra- 
tion shows one added above and another below the 
dart provided by the pattern. Fill in the opening 
made by the slash by pinning a strip of muslin 
underneath. Cut the muslin along the center-front 
line from the neck line to the slash, and fold it back 
to form a V-neck line. It will be noticed that these 
changes not only straighten the lower edge of the 
front of the skirt, but cause it to be a little shorter 
than the back where they meet on the seam line. 
Either cut off the excess length at the back, or add 
a strip of muslin to the front, wide enough to make 
the front and back of equal length. 

Fig. 18 shows one-half of the front of the muslin 
model laid out flat ready to be used for cutting the 
dress. Notice that the three darts are unpinned 
and laid flat. They should, of course, be stitched 
in the dress. If a deeper V-neck line is desired, it 
may be obtained by folding the muslin back a little 
more or, more satisfactorily, by trimming it out 
er when the dress is on the figure. 

54. Wrinkles Below the Bust Line-—When the figure is very 
slight and straight, with unusually small bust, wrinkles are likely to 
form horizontally below the bust line, as illustrated in Fig. 19, 
view (a), particularly if there are darts either on the under-arm 
seams or on the shoulders. At the same time, the garment is 
usually too long at the center front and falls in toward the figure 
at the bottom because the front measurement of the figure is not great 
enough to take up the length allowed for the bust curve. 
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55. One method of altering a garment for this defect is illus- 
trated in view (b). Rip the under-arm seam from the top to a 
point just below the dart, and let out the entire dart or make jt 
enough shallower to remove the wrinkles, at the same time lifting 
the front at the shoulder line to remove the length let out of the 
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dart. The illustration shows the dress at this stage, with the neck 
line slashed down at the front to prevent the formation of hori- 
zontal wrinkles across the chest. Care must be taken not to slash 
below the normal neck line. 

Trim out the neck line and cut away excess width from the front- 
shoulder seam. If you desire the guidance of the pattern in form- 
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ing these new lines, lay it on the front section and recut only the 
upper part, as shown by dotted lines in the diagram, Fig. 20. 
Notice that the pattern is placed a distance below the original out- . 
lines equal to the amount of material let out of the dart. This 
alteration is particularly desirable if the dress is made of plaid, 
horizontally striped, or figured material that should match at the 
under-arm seams. 

If the material is plain, a simpler alteration is made by ripping 
the entire under-arm seam, letting out the dart 
the required amount and allowing this extra 
length to fall straight below the bust. Then re- 
baste the under-arm seams and trim off the front 
even with the back at the bottom. This alteration 
does not involve any change in the neck line and 
shoulder seams. 


56. If the darts are on the shoulder rather 
than on the under-arm seams, a similar change is 
made. Let out the entire dart if necessary, but if 
only part of the material in the dart needs to be 
let out, make the change on the side of the dart 
that is nearest the armhole, so that the direction 
and line of the dart are kept unchanged. Push 
the released fulness over to the armhole, and pin 
up the front at the shoulder seam, raising it 
enough to smooth out all the wrinkles and leave 
the lower edge straight. Then trim away the 
extra material at the front of the armhole, the 
front-shoulder seam, and the neck line. 


Fic. 20 57. Garment Dragging Down Across the 
Back.—A figure that is over-erect or one that is 

sway-backed requires slightly less length in the back section of a 
garment in proportion to the front length than does the average 
figure. So when a dress or muslin model is put on for the first 
fitting, it usually appears to drag down across the back, as shown 
in Fig. 21, view (a). This is due, of course, to the excess length 
and can be easily corrected by removing that length. Pin a tuck 
in the material across the back from one arm-hole to the other, as 
shown in view (b), making it as deep as necessary to remove the 
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wrinkles and bring the material on the right grain. This may make 
it necessary to trim out the under-arm curve a little. 

If this change is made on the muslin model, simply leave the 
tuck in when cutting the material with the muslin as a pattern. If, 
however, the change is made in fitting the dress itself, pin a tuck 
of exactly the same depth and in the same position on the back- 
pattern section, unpin the tuck in the dress material, smooth it out, 
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and lay the altered pattern over it, keeping the dress and pattern 
together at the under-arm seams and letting the pattern come below 
the edges of the material at the shoulders and neck line. Then 
recut these lines according to the pattern. Another way of getting 
this same effect is to rip the shoulder seams of the garment, raise 
the entire back the required amount, and form new shoulder and 
neck lines by trimming away the surplus material. 


58. Garment Drawing Across Back.—When the bust is small in 
proportion to the width of the shoulders, and the pattern is pur- 
chased according to the bust measurement, the garment is likely to 
draw across the back, as shown in Fig. 22, view (a). The same 
thing occurs frequently on the hollow-chested figure that is broad 
in the back in proportion to the front. If the garment has been 
cut by such a pattern without making necessary alterations, about 
all that can be done is to let out the seam allowances as far as pos- 
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sible, and, if that does not relieve the strain, to set the sleeves in a 
lining and finish the front and back as a sleeveless garment. 
Shaped pieces of the dress material about 2 inches wide, cut with 
the dress pattern as a guide, should be applied around the armholes 
on the right side of the lining before the sleeves are set in, to pre- 
vent the lining from showing at the armholes. 


59. This defect can be successfully altered in the muslin model, 
however, by the method illustrated in views (b) and (c). Slash 
the model from the center of each shoulder seam to the normal 
waist line, keeping the slashes parallel to the center-back line. 
Separate the edges of the slashes as much as is necessary to give 
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the needed width, and fill in the spaces with strips of muslin, as 
shown in view (0). In this way, the neck line is not altered, but 
the back-shoulder line is made longer than the front-shoulder line. 
Since this additional length is needed, fill in the front at the arm- 
hole, as shown in view (c), by inserting a piece of muslin and 
curving it to form the new armhole, letting the curve meet the 
original armhole at the notches. 


60. Garment Sagging Down Under the Arms.—Long diagonal 
wrinkles from the center front or center back or both, to the under- 
arm seams, accompanied by a sagging of the material at the seams, 
as shown in Fig. 23, view (a), are caused by the shoulders of the 
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_ dress being too wide, the entire garment being too large, or the 
shoulders of the figure sloping very decidedly. For sloping 
shoulders, follow the alteration described in Arts. 15 and 16. 

If the wrinkles appear at both the front and the back, remove 
the front wrinkles by ripping the under-arm seam and taking a 
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horizontal dart at the bust line. If the garment already has a dart, 
make a second one, changing the position of the first, if necessary, 
in order to have the end of one just above the full part of the bust 
and the end of the other just below it. These darts, which are 
shown in view (b), lift the grain of the material and eliminate the 
diagonal wrinkles. To remove the wrinkles from the back, rip 
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the shoulder seams and lift the back above the front at the should- 
ers, particularly at the armhole end, as shown, enough to remove 
the wrinkles and straighten the grain of the material. This also 
brings the back above the front at the top of the under-arm seam. 
Trim out the armhole as indicated by the dotted lines at a. 

If the wrinkles are only at the front or only at the back, alter 
the affected section as described. 


61. Waist Drawing in Under Arms.—When a garment draws 
in under the arms, with a number of small wrinkles extending to 
both the front and the back from the upper end of the under-arm 
seam, the armhole may be too high or too narrow, the sleeve may 
be too small for the armhole, or the garment may be fitted too 
closely on the under-arm seam. 

If the lower curve of the armhole is cut too high or if the arm- 
hole is too narrow, trim it out very carefully to prevent cutting 
away too much, and baste the sleeve in again. 

If the sleeve is too small for the armhole, let out the sleeve seam, 
or if that is impossible, set in a narrow gusset in the sleeve seam 
from the armhole to the elbow. If the under-arm seam has been 
fitted in too closely, let it out, or, if necessary, set in a gusset. 
These two alterations are best made on a muslin model, but in an 
emergency they can be made in the garment itself. 


62. Under-Arm Seam Slanting Toward Front.—lIn the one-piece 
dress, if the under-arm seam is not properly balanced or if the bust 
is full and darts are not provided on the under-arm seam at the 
bust or the hip line, the under-arm seam is apt to slant toward the 
front. To correct the line of the seam, balance it as described in 
Art. 40, or merely take a dart either at the bust line or the hip line, 
or both, if the seam is not badly out of line. 


63. Under-Arm Seam Slanting Toward Back.—In a one-piece 
dress on a slender figure with under-developed bust, the under-arm 
seam often slants toward the back, particularly if unneeded darts 
have been made at the bust line. It is practically the same defect as 
that described in Art. 54, and is remedied in the manner described 
there. Such alteration consists in letting out the darts -either 
entirely or partially to allow the front-seam line to fall straight, at 
the same time lifting the front section a little and pinning new 
shoulder seams, as illustrated in Fig. 19, view (b), if this is needed. 
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_ Trim out the neck line, and, if necessary, the armhole curve of the 
front section. 


64. Skirt or Dress Ill-Fitting Over Abdomen.—When the figure 
has a prominent abdomen, the skirt or-dress often stands out at 
the center front, as shown in Fig. 24, view (a), and very often 
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draws from side to side. In the two-piece dress or separate skirt, 
the pattern may not, have been altered to allow needed additional 
length at the front or too much fulness may have been drawn to the 
back. In the one-piece dress, necessary darts have probably been 
omitted. 
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65. In the case of a skirt cut by an unaltered pattern, little can 
be done unless the skirt happens to be long enough to lift the front 
section at the side seams and reshape the waist line, letting it curve 
up enough toward the center front to provide the needed length. 
The amount to raise the side seams can be determined only by 
trial, raising them until the center front falls in a straight line. If _ 
too much fulness has been drawn to the back, it must be read- 
justed until the strain is relieved. 


66. To alter the one-piece dress, rip the under-arm seam from 
the bottom up to a point just above the hip line, and at each side 
take a horizontal dart at the hip line, as shown in view (b), deep 
enough to make the dress hang straight at the front. This straight- 
ens the grain of the material across the abdomen and at the same 
time shortens the front. Shorten the back to correspond in length. 
If the dress already has a dart at the hip line, deepen it, taking in 
the extra material on the lower side of the dart in order to retain 
the original line. A belt may be used to cover the darts. 


67. Skirt Cupping In At the Back.—The cupping in of a skirt at 
the back indicates that too much length is present, whether it is a 
separate skirt or a one-piece dress that is affected. 

In a separate skirt, this condition is caused by the back section 
being cut too long or by the material being stretched. In either 
case, it is altered by raising the skirt on the belt at the back until 
the lines of the garment are straight from belt to hem, and then 
removing surplus length above the belt. Remove the greatest 
amount of length at the center back, decreasing it until it grad- 
ually runs out to nothing at the side seams or just back of them. 

Surplus length in the back of a one-piece dress, with the conse- 
quent cupping in at the back, is caused by the figure being either 
over-erect or curved in at the waist line so that part of the length 
provided by the pattern is not needed. Wrinkles form horizon- 
tally at the normal waist line and just below it, and the skirt sags 
down at the center back. 


68. If the figure is over-erect with prominent bust and back 
narrow in proportion, it frequently happens that the back of the 
dress has not only surplus length, but surplus width as well, because 
of the way the shoulders are held. A dress on such a figure is 
illustrated in Fig. 25, view (a). The back extends out too far 
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over the shoulders so that the armholes come too low and appear 
to need trimming off. Diagonal wrinkles form from the under- 
arm seam toward the back, due to surplus width. 

The method of fitting the dress is shown in view (b). Rip 
the shoulder and under-arm seams, lift the entire back enough to 
remove the excess length, and pin new shoulder and under-arm 


(a) () 
Fic. 25 

seams, as shown, letting out the front under-arm seams a little, 
if necessary, and in any case, not deepening them. Since this alter- 
ation makes the neck line too high, slash it down to within a seam’s 
width of the normal neck line, as shown, and trim it out. Trim 
out the armholes, as indicated by the dotted line, a, and trim the 
shoulder and under-arm seams. 
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If the back is not too wide, merely rip the shoulder seams and 
deepen the back shoulder-seam allowances, especially at the neck 
end, enough to remove the wrinkles. Make a new neck line and 
trim away excess material from the shoulder seams. 

In fitting a muslin model in which the shoulder seams fit well, 
you can avoid changing them by simply pinning up the excess 
length in a horizontal tuck, as illustrated in Fig. 21 (b). Pin the 
tuck wherever the excess length appears, either across the shoul- 
ders or at the waist line or over the hips. 


69. Garment Too Loose at Hips.—Excess looseness at the hips 
of a dress or separate skirt may be attributed to the fact that the 
pattern used was either incorrect in size or not properly altered to 
fit hips that are small in proportion to the bust measurement. To 
fit the garment more closely, deepen the seams, taking all of them 
in an equal amount if they are correctly placed. If you wish to 
move them forward, deepen the front edges of the seams more than 
the back. To move them toward the back, deepen the back edges. 

To fit a plaited skirt more closely over the hips, deepen each plait 
a small amount. 


70. Garment Too Tight Over Hips.—A pattern of the wrong 
size or not correctly altered may produce a garment too tight over 
the hips, but in this case the pattern is too small or the hips are 
large in proportion to the bust. Let out the seam allowances until 
the strain is removed. If this does not provide enough width, it 
is sometimes possible to lift the skirt or the entire dress, if it is a 
one-piece dress, enough to provide the necessary width. This 
alteration makes it necessary to recut the top and usually to face 
the lower edge. 

A plaited skirt can be altered by letting out each plait a small 
amount at the top. 


FITTING SLEEVES 
CHOOSING SLEEVES FOR TYPES 
71. Importance of Correct Sleeves.—Perhaps one of the most 
important phases of the fitting of a garment is the fitting of the 
sleeves. And probably no other part of the garment should be 
planned with greater care in regard to the selection of lines that 
are becoming, for however perfectly a sleeve fits, if it is wrong for 
the figure, it will never look well. So give careful thought to the 
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choice of sleeves, considering the effects the various kinds have on 
the figure. 

For example, raglan sleeves narrow and round off the shoulders, 
and so are becoming to the broad, or square-shouldered, type, but 
not to one inclined to be round-shouldered. They should never 
be chosen for the figure with narrow, sloping shoulders. Set-in 
sleeves give a neat, smooth effect that is quite becoming to most fig- 
ures and are better for the stout woman than are kimono sleeves. 
Only the small or well-proportioned, youthful figure looks really 
well in kimono sleeves. Drop-shoulder sleeves broaden the shoulder 
line, and are desirable for figures needing that effect, but should 
not be chosen if the upper arms are heavy. 


FITTING THE ARMHOLE 


72. Locating the Armhole.—The set-in sleeve presents the double 
problem of locating the armhole properly and of setting in the 
sleeve correctly. The correctly located armhole or sleeve seam 
passes over the highest point, or tip, of the shoulder bone and makes 
straight lines front and back from that point to the crease where the 
arm joins the body so that, when viewed from the front, it forms a 
straight line parallel to the center-front line. Viewed from the 
back, it forms a straight line parallel to the center-back line; and 
viewed from the side, it shows a good curve over the top of the arm. 

Some exceptions to this placing of the armhole seam are allowable 
for becomingness. For example, if the shoulders. are narrow and 
the hips broad, the seam may be located a fraction of an inch farther 
out on the shoulder, thus helping to equalize the width of shoulders 
and hips, but this must not be overdone. If the shoulders are too 
wide for slim hips, the armhole seam may be placed slightly higher 
than the normal line, thus improving the proportions of the body. 
But if this narrowing process is overdone, the eye will not be 
deceived, for the shoulder bones will bulge beyond the seams and the 
shoulders will appear as wide as ever. If the sleeves are close-fitting, 
that is, do not have deep armholes, they should fit up as closely under 
the arm as is comfortable. 


73. Armhole Too Small or Too High Under the Arm.—If the 
arm is large, or if the shoulder or under-arm seams have been deep- 
ened in fitting the garment for some other fault, as for example slop- 
ing shoulders, as described in Art. 16, it will be found that the arm- 
hole is too small for the figure and for the sleeve. 
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In case the shoulder and under-arm seams have not been altered 
to correct some other defect, and only a small increase in the size of 
the armhole is needed, provide it by letting out the shoulder and 
under-arm seams a small amount. A half inch can be added by mak- 
ing each seam 4 inch shallower. 

If this alteration cannot be made, mark the correct armhole line. 
with chalk, basting-stitches, or pins, snip the material very carefully 
at right angles to the edges, cutting just deep enough to relieve the 
tightness, and trim out the surplus material, being careful to leave 
seam allowances beyond the marked line. It is not usually necessary 
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to trim the armhole at the top, and seldom at the back. Most of the 
changes can usually be made at the front and under the arm. In 
trimming out material, be careful to keep smooth, gradual curves. 
All bulges and wrinkles should be fitted out of the upper part of the 
garment before the armhole is changed. 


74. Armhole Too Large.—An armhole that is too large, a more 
difficult thing to remedy than the opposite condition, may result from 
the arm being small in proportion to the rest of the body or from 
changes that involve letting out the shoulder or under-arm seams. 

If the armhole is only slightly too large, the seams can usually be 
deepened enough to remedy the difficulty; and if that is not possible, 
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_ the sleeve seams may be let out enough to make the size of the sleeve 
conform to the size of the armhole. In a muslin model, the armholes 
can be built up by pinning in a piece of muslin and shaping new 
armhole lines on it as much higher as needed. Then, in cutting the 
material, these new lines may be followed. 


75. Front of Garment Bulging at the Armhole.—Bulging at the 
front of the armhole, as shown in Fig. 26, view (a), often occurs on 
the figure with medium or large bust, particularly if the pattern does 
not provide darts on the shoulders or on the under-arm seams. 
Unless the bulge is slight, it can be altered only in a muslin model. 
If it is slight and the shoulder is a little too long, the shoulder seam 
may be ripped and a dart made to take up the surplus length. If the 
shoulder. is not long enough to make the shoulder dart possible, a 
very slight bulge can be removed from a cloth dress by shrinking it 
out. A bulge should never be removed by making a diagonal dart 
at the armhole where the bulge occurs. 


76. The method of removing a bulge at the front armhole in a 
muslin model for a full-busted figure is shown in view (b). Rip 
the shoulder seam and pin it in the original seam line near the neck. 
Then bring the armhole end of the seam over toward the center front 
until the bulge at the armhole 
is removed, forming a dart 
of the surplus material, as at 
a. As this makes the front 
shoulder too short and hol- 
lows out the armhole too 
much, fill in the space with 
muslin, as at b, and form a 
new armhole line. To use 
the model as a pattern, rip (a) 
the under-arm seam and un- Fic. 27 
pin the shoulder seam, also unpinning the dart so that the front sec- 
tion may be laid out flat. It will then appear as in the diagram, 
Fig. 27, view (a). Mark the dart lines on the dress material and 
stitch them in the dress, 


77. Ifan under-arm dart is preferred to the shoulder dart, follow 
the method illustrated in Fig. 26, view (c). Beginning at the outer 
end of the shoulder seam, pin a diagonal dart, as at a, making it 
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deep enough to remove the bulge. Then pin in a piece of muslin, 
as at b, to fill in the armhole and form a new armhole line. To use 
‘the muslin as a pattern, rip the shoulder and under-arm seams, but 
do not unpin the dart. It will be noticed that the material cannot 
be laid out flat as it is. Slash it at right angles to the under-arm 
seam about 2 or 3 inches below the armhole, as shown at a, in the 
diagram in view (b), Fig. 27. Make the slash deep enough to per- 
mit the muslin to be laid out flat. In cutting the dress material, 
do not cut along the dart edges a and b, but keep the under-arm seam 
line continuous, cutting as indicated by the dotted lines. Then, in 
making the dress, baste and stitch a dart at the under-arm. 


(4) (0) 
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78. Back of Garment Bulging at Armhole.—A bulge at the back 
of the armhole, as illustrated in Fig. 28, view (a), is caused by round 
shoulders which draw the material so that it does not follow a 
straight grain across the figure. If the bulge is not great, it can be 
removed from the dress by ripping the three-fourths of the shoulder 
seam nearest the armhole and raising the back section at that end 
of the seam until the wrinkles are removed. This causes the back- 
shoulder seam to be wider than the front at the shoulder end, so 
surplus material should be trimmed away. Be very careful in mak- 
ing this alteration not to move the shoulder-seam line from its cor- 
rect location, nor to change the neck line. In a cloth dress, it is 
sometimes possible to shrink away a small bulge. 
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79. If the bulge is great, it can be altered only in a muslin model, 
the method of doing this being illustrated in view (b). At the point 
over the shoulders where the greatest curving out of the figure 
occurs, slash the muslin model horizontally through the center third 
of the width of the back section. Then continue each end of the 
slash downward diagonally to within 4} inch of the armhole, as 
shown, and let the part of the garment below the slash drop until the 
bulge is removed and the back hangs straight. Pin in a strip of 
muslin to fill the space. : 

To use this muslin as a pattern for cutting the garment, first rip 
the shoulder and under-arm seams, and then cut the back section 
in two on the center line.. You will notice immediately that the 
center line is not straight, due to the dropping of the lower part. 
There are two ways to straighten this line in cutting the garment, 
the choice of the method depending on the type of garment being 
made. 


80. If it is desirable to keep a fairly close-fitting hip line, as ina 
coat or a straight-line dress, use the method illustrated by the dia- 
gram in Fig. 29, view (a); that is, lay the muslin on the material 
with the center-back line of the lower part, as at a, on a lengthwise 
fold of the material, and the ¢ 
center line of the upper part, 
as at b, slanting away from 
the fold. In cutting, con- 
tinue the neck line out to the 
fold, cutting on the line c, 
and thus adding a_ small 
amount of material at the 
center-back neck line, where 
it is an advantage on this 
type of figure. 

Three satisfactory ways of 
handling this surplus fulness 
are illustrated in Fig. 30. If (a) 7) 
the material is more or less Fic. 29 
heavy, the fulness may be taken up in a cluster of small vertical tucks 
at the center back, as shown in view (@), or ina group of small radia- 
ting darts, or inturned tucks, as in view (0), an excellent method on 
cloth dresses and coats, for when pressed flat, a very smooth-fitting 
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shoulder line results. If the material is very sheer, such as Geor- 
gette, chiffon, or lace, and the amount of fulness to be disposed of 
is not great, it may be shirred very finely, as in view (c). This is 
the simplest plan, but must be used carefully to avoid a bulging 
appearance. 


(@) (®) © 
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81. If more or less fulness at the hip or waist line is desirable, as 
in a dress in bloused effect, the method of cutting illustrated by the 
diagram, Fig. 29, view (b), may be used. To follow this method, 
lay the muslin on the material with the center-back line of the upper 
part, as at a, along a lengthwise fold, and let the center line of the 
lower part, b, slant away from the fold. In cutting, continue the 
lower edge out to the fold, cutting on the line c. The fulness added 
at the bottom in this way can be gathered in at the waist or hip line. 


FITTING SET-IN SLEEVES 


82. Setting Sleeves in Armhole.—When the armhole is prop- 
erly located, shaped, and fitted, baste in the sleeve with small stitches 
ready for fitting. It is, of course, necessary to remove the dress 
from the figure to do this. Since the successful fitting of the set-in 
sleeve depends so largely on its being properly set in, the method of 
putting in the sleeve is considered in detail before the various points 
in fitting it. 

If the armhole has not been altered, you can usually be guided 
by the pattern notches in placing the sleeve correctly. But if 
changes have been made in the armhole, locate and mark the highest 
point on the sleeve, and opposite it the lowest point. These are the 
only points that are on the straight grain of the material, and the 
lower one is often on the sleeve seam. Locate and mark the corre- 
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sponding points on the armhole. Then locate the quarter points by 
dividing the armhole edge into four equal parts, bringing the high- 
est and lowest points together, and marking the points where folds 
come. Pin the high and low points of sleeve and armhole together, 
and pin the sleeve to the armhole at the quarter points so that there 
is little or no fulness in the lower half of the sleeve. This leaves a 
small amount of fulness in the upper half where it is needed to pre- 
vent the sleeve from drawing awkwardly and uncomfortably on 
the arm. Hold the sleeve edge of the seam toward you and pin the 
sleeve to the armhole, using plenty of pins and keeping them at right 
angles to the seam edge. Replace the pins with basting, easing in 
the sleeve fulness by pushing it in place with the left thumb while 
basting. The edge of the sleeve will appear ruffled across the top 
but that does not indicate that the sleeve will appear gathered when 
finished. 


\ 83. Requirements of Good-Fitting Sleeves.—A properly fitted 
set-in sleeve has no fulness in the part that comes under the arms, 
except for very large arms, in which case some is necessary and can 
be provided as explained in Art. 87. Also, the fulness that is 
allowed over the upper half must be eased in so carefully that it does 
not form gathers. See that the lengthwise thread runs straight 
from the top of the shoulder to the elbow, and the crosswise thread 
follows a line parallel to the floor at the level of the armpit. There 
should be no diagonal wrinkles, no crosswise wrinkles from the 
under arm, and the sleeve should be comfortably long and easy, 
with the inside seam in line with the thumb as the arm hangs natu- 
rally at the side. 


84. Sleeve Too Large at Armhole.—Sleeves are seldom too large 
at the armhole unless the armhole measurement of the garment has 
been decreased in making alterations on the shoulder and under-arm 
seams. If the sleeve is less than 1 inch too large at the armhole, it 
may be remedied by making the sleeve seam deeper. But if the sur- 
plus is 1 inch or more, taking it all out on the seam would throw the 
sleeve out of proportion. Rather, recut the sleeve, first altering the 
pattern by folding in a tuck at the lengthwise center that is deep 
enough to remove half of the amount and then taking out the other 
half on the seam edges, the same amount from each. 


85. Sleeve Too Large for Size of Arm.—There is a type of figure 
that is quite full in the bust, but small boned and not very large 
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otherwise. The woman who is built on these lines usually finds that 
a patere purchased according to bust measurement provides sleeves 
that are too loose, as shown 
in Fig. 31, view (a), particu- 
larly if they are intended to 
be close-fitting. 

A method that may be used 
for fitting the loose sleeve, 
either in the muslin model or 
in the dress material itself, is 
illustrated in view (bd). Fit 
out the surplus width by pin- 
ning in a lengthwise tuck, let- 
ting it curve with the curves 
of the arm, as shown, rather 
than trying to keep it 
straight. It is usually pos- 

Fic, 31 sible to follow a prominent 
wrinkle in the material in pinning the tuck. Use more than one tuck, 
if needed. Turn up any excess length at the bottom, as shown. 
When the sleeve fits perfectly and yet is comfortably loose over the 
elbow, rip it from the armhole and rip the seam, but leave the tuck 
pinned in. Smooth the sleeve out flat, as shown in the diagram, 
Fig. 32, and use it as a pattern for recutting the other sleeve. Then 
remove the pins, smooth out the tuck, and use 
the recut sleeve as a pattern for reshaping this 
one. Rebaste the under-arm seam, and baste 
the sleeve into the armhole, ready for the sec- 
ond fitting. 


86. If it is merely the lower, or forearm, 
part of the sleeve that is too loose, deepen the 
seam through that part if the amount to be taken 
up is slight. If there is too much to be taken 
out at one place, pin a tuck over the forearm, 
letting it run out to nothing, like a dart, just 
below the elbow. Then recut one sleeve from the 
other, as suggested in the preceding paragraph. Fie. 32 


87. Upper Sleeve Too Tight for Large Arm.—When the upper 
arm is large in proportion to the forearm and figure in general, a 
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close-fitting sleeve is sometimes too tight, as shown in Fig. 33, 
view (a). There are various ways of supplying extra width, or 
ease, but they must be 
planned for in cutting the 
dress material; hence, for 
this type of figure, a fitting 
in muslin is essential. 

A simple way to add 
width, if the armhole size is 
correct, consists in grad- 
ually curving the under- 
arm seam outward between 
the armhole and the elbow 
when cutting the sleeve. 
The curve may be as much 
as 1 inch beyond the orig- 
inal seam lines at the center 
of the upper arm where the Fie. 33 
curve is greatest. This will supply enough width to make the sleeve 
comfortable and remove wrinkles if the anm is not unusually large. 

A similar method consists in slanting the entire under-arm-seam 
line on each edge outward from the pattern, beginning just below 
the elbow and having the upper end come about 1 inch beyond the 
pattern edge. Keep the lines straight rather than curved. Baste 
the seam, and then, at the armhole, lay the 
added material in a soft fold or dart, but do 
not stitch it. Baste the sleeve in the armhole 
as usual, basting through the three thicknesses 
of the end of the dart at the under arm. This 
fold should not be pressed. When on the 
arm, it gives necessary ease and does not 
show. 


(%) 


88. If the sleeve is very much too small 
and a large armhole allowance is needed, the 
alteration illustrated in view (b) must be 
made. Slash the muslin model from the 

mort highest point of the shoulder down to the 
elbow, let the edges of the slash separate enough to give the 
needed ease, and insert a strip of muslin to fill in the space. 
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Remove the sleeve and rip the seam. In order to lay the muslin 
out flat for use as a pattern, slash it across on the elbow line at the 
end of the vertical slash, as shown at a in the diagram, Fig. 34. Let 
the ends of this slash come almost to the edges of the sleeve, as 
shown. As the edges of the slash separate, the muslin will flatten 
out, giving correct pattern lines. 

This alteration increases the size of the sleeve at the top, so it is 
usually necessary to trim out the armhole of the dress underneath 
enough to keep the measurement of it in proportion to that of the 
sleeve. If the armhole is not too high underneath, let out the 
shoulder and under-arm seams of the dress enough to provide the 
needed addition to the armhole. 


PrG..35 Fig. 36 


89. Wrinkles From Top of Sleeve to Under Arm.—When the 
distance from the top of the shoulder to the level of the armpit is 
longer on the figure than on the pattern, the condition illustrated in 
Fig. 35, view (a), results. Here long diagonal folds or wrinkles 
appear from the top of the sleeve to the under-arm seam, the cross- 
wise threads of the material curve upward on the arm at the level 
of the armpit instead of following a straight line across from side 
to side, and the sleeve hangs away from the arm at the elbow 
because the curve at the top of the sleeve is too shallow. 


90. If this defect appears in a muslin model, it may be remedied 
in the manner illustrated in view (b), that is, by building up the 
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‘upper curve. To do this, rip the sleeve loose from the dress except 

at the under-arm seam, and let it drop down enough to remove the 
wrinkles. Then pin in a piece of muslin, as shown, and shape the 
top in a curve to fit the armhole, gradually running it into the orig- 
inal curve near the under-arm seam. The diagram, Fig. 36, shows 
the altered sleeve ripped apart and laid out smooth ready for use as a 
pattern. If necessary, deepen the sleeve seams enough to make the 
size of the sleeve at the armhole correct. 


91. If this defect is discovered in a dress rather than in a mus- 
lin model, it is, of course, impossible to lengthen the distance from 
upper to lower curve by adding to the top curve. Instead, it will 
be necessary to trim out the curve under the arm enough to increase 
the distance between the two curves the proper amount. To deter- 
mine the proper amount to trim out the lower curve, rip the sleeve 
loose from the dress under the arm, and raise the loosened edge up, 
until the wrinkles are removed. Pin the sleeve to the armhole, and 
trim away all material that extends above the armhole seam edge. 
If this alteration increases the size of the sleeve at the armhole too 
much, deepen the sleeve seam enough to make the size correct. 


92. Sleeve Wrinkling From Armpit to Elbow.—Wrinkles form- 
ing in diagonal lines from the under-arm seam at the level of the 
armpit to the elbow on the outer part of the sleeve, indicate that 
the under-arm curve of the armhole is too high, so that, in being 
joined to it, the lower, correct under-arm curve of the sleeve is 
drawn up out of its right position. 

The only way to remedy this is to rip the lower half of the arm- 
hole seam and let the sleeve drop to its normal position, when the 
“wrinkles will disappear. Baste the sleeve to the armhole in this 
position, trim away the part of the armhole-seam allowance that 
comes above the seam edge of the sleeve at the under arm, and 
restitch. The new seam should be the same width as the original 
one. 


93. Sleeve Drawing Across Top Above Armpit.—lf the sleeve is. 
set in wrong or the top curve of the sleeve above the level of the 
armpit is too narrow from front to back for the width of the 
arm, wrinkles will likely form above the armpit. 

First examine the way the sleeve is set in. Perhaps it is in the 
wrong armhole or is not set in on the correct grain. Refer again 
to the instruction in Art. 82 on setting in the sleeve. If the sleeve 
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is correctly inserted in the correct armhole, the fault lies in the 
width of the curve. 

In the muslin model, the sleeve may be slashed through the cen- 
ter from top to bottom, separated enough to give the required 
width, and a strip of muslin inserted to fill in the space. Then the 
muslin may be used as a pattern in cutting the dress sleeve. 

If the defect is discovered in the dress itself, it may be possible 
to let out the seams enough to relieve the stretching. If the sleeve 
is long enough, it can be raised in the armhole until more width | 
comes over the full part of the arm, the top curve then rounded off 
in a new line, and the armhole trimmed out under the arm. If 
neither of these alterations can be made, new sleeves must be cut, 
but the pattern should first be altered as suggested for the muslin 
model. It is wise, in recutting the sleeve, to allow a little extra 
length on the top curve as well. Then, if it is found that this is 
not needed, it can be trimmed away. 


94. Sleeve Wrinkling Horizontally at Armpit—Although 
wrinkles may appear at the level of the armpit in connection with 
wrinkles above it, as described in Art. 93, when they may be reme- 
died as there suggested, they are usually caused by both the dress 
and the sleeve being cut too high on the under-arm curve. The 
remedy is very simple and consists in ripping the lower half of the 
sleeve loose from the armhole, trimming out the under-arm curve on 
the sleeve until the sleeve feels comfortable and the wrinkles dis- 
appear, and then rebasting the sleeve to the dress, letting the arm- 
hole of the dress come above the new sleeve seam edge, as described 
for the alteration in Art. 92. Trim away surplus material on the 
under-arm curve of the dress armhole, so that the seam edges of 
the sleeve and armhole are even. 


95. Sleeve Twisting to Front or Back.—A sleeve may twist 
around the arm because it is cut so that the grain of the material 
does not run straight from the highest point of the shoulder to the 
elbow or because the seam has been stretched or pulled incorrectly 
in joining. If the fault lies in the cutting, the only remedy is to 
rip the sleeve and recut it. This can sometimes be done on the 
sleeve itself, particularly if it was cut wide enough originally so 
that it can be made a little narrower without marring the effect. 
If it cannot be recut successfully, even by piecing the seam edges 
a little, then cut sleeves from new material, but first try the altera- 
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- tion for an incorrectly joined seam, as you may have made a mis- 
take in your diagnosis. Sometimes a badly made seam draws the 
material in such a way that it appears to have been cut on the wrong 
grain. , 

To make this alteration, rip the lower half of the armhole seam 
and the entire sleeve seam. If the sleeve seam twists toward the 
back, raise its front edge so that this extends about $ inch above the 
back edge at the armhole, or enough to relieve the strain that causes 
the twist. Pin the seam, rebaste it carefully, and, after basting it 
into the armhole to be sure that it is correct, trim away the surplus 
material on the front-seam edge, gradually slanting it into the 
original sleeve curve. If the sleeve twists toward the front, reverse 
the alteration, lifting the back enough to relieve the twist. If 
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either alteration makes the sleeve too large for the armhole, deepen 
the sleeve seam. Finally, straighten the lower edge of the sleeve. 
This will make the sleeve a little shorter, but such defect can often 
be overcome by piecing under a cuff or trimming band. 


96. Sleeve Too Tight at Back When Arm is Bent.—On the fig- 
ure having large arms, the defect illustrated in Fig. 37, view (a), 
is often found. It may be caused by the back of the dress being 
too narrow across the shoulders or by the back curve of the sleeve 
not being high enough. 


97. To remedy this in a muslin model, is a simple matter. If 
the back of the garment seems amply wide, so that the strain is 
caused by a too shallow curve at the back of the sleeve, rip the 
sleeve loose where the strain occurs and build up the curve by 
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inserting a section of muslin, as shown in view (b), making this 
wide enough to relieve all strain. The diagram in Fig. 38, view (a), 
shows the original sleeve with the section pinned on to build up the 
back curve. 

If the strain is caused by the back being too narrow, build out 
the back armhole curve, as shown in Fig. 37, view (c). The dia- 
gram in Fig. 38, view (0), shows the back of the garment with the 
inserted section, 


98. If the fault is discovered in the garment itself rather than 
in a muslin model, it may be remedied by letting out the armhole 
seams provided these are wide enough to avoid danger of pulling 
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out, and provided the garment is not very much too tight at the 
armholes. If this alteration cannot be made, the only thing that 
can be done is to cut new sleeves, making the back curve higher, 
as explained for the muslin model. 


99. Puff at Armhole.—A sleeve that puffs up at the armhole is 
not only one of the commonest fitting faults, but it is one of the 
worst defects a garment can have, as it immediately stamps the 
whole garment as the work of an amateur. Fortunately, it is easily 
remedied, whether it is caused by poorly adjusted fulness, by the 
armhole seam being turned away from the neck, or by the curve of 
the sleeve being too high at the point where the puff occurs. 

If the fulness is poorly adjusted, rip the seam and readjust it, 
referring to the instructions in Art. 82. If too much width is 
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present and appears in gathers, take out the excess as described in 
Art. 84. If the seam is turned down toward the sleeve, press it 
back the other way. If the curve of the sleeve is too deep, rip the 
seam where the puff occurs and 1 or 2 inches each side of it, and 
make the seam wider in the sleeve but not in the armhole of the 
garment. Be very careful to leave enough room for movement of 
the arm in all directions. 


FITTING THE EPAULET SLEEVE 


100. The epaulet sleeve resembles the set-in sleeve more closely 
than it does any other type, and so has many points in common 
with it. Among these is the location of the armhole-seam lines at 
the front and the back, which should be placed the same as for the 
set-in sleeve. The epaulet, or strap on the shoulder, is usually most 
becoming when the center of it comes on the normal shoulder line. 


101. Setting Sleeve in Garment.—Since the fitting of the epaulet 
sleeve depends so much on its being set in the garment correctly, 
the way to join it to the front and back sections is discussed first. 

The dress with epaulet sleeves often has some fulness provided 
at the front-shoulder seam. After this is gathered or tucked, pin 
the sleeve end of the front-shoulder seam to the corner in the 
sleeve that is formed by the joining of the front edge of the epaulet 
to the sleeve. Then pin the sleeve and front together at the neck 
end of the seam, at the top of the under-arm seam, at the notches, 
and several points between. Baste on the seam line, easing in the 
slight fulness on the curve of the sleeve between the notches and 
the corner where the epaulet joins it. Join the back-dress section to 
the other edge of the sleeve in the same way. Then bring the upper 
ends of the under-arm seam together and baste the under-arm and 
sleeve seam in one as for kimono sleeves. 

By treating the front edge of the epaulet as the shoulder seam 
when fitting the front, and the back edge of it as the shoulder seam 
when fitting the back, and by making due allowance in each case 
for the line not following the normal shoulder line, you can follow 
the instructions for fitting set-in sleeves for practically all problems 
that occur in connection with the epaulet sleeve. 


102. Fitting Sleeve to Sloping Shoulder.—As in the fitting of the 
set-in sleeve to a sloping shoulder, described in Art. 16, the arm- 
hole ends of the epaulet shoulder seams must be deepened and the 
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neck ends left their original depth. To do this, raise the outer 
ends of the shoulder seams of both the front and the back sections 
and repin them to the epaulet, deepening the seams the required 
amount in the front and back sections, but not in the epaulet. If 
this alteration makes the armhole of the garment too high under- 
neath and too small around for the sleeve, trim it out the required 
amount, as described in Art. 73. 


103. Fitting Sleeve to Square Shoulder—On the square- 
shouldered figure, the garment with epaulet sleeves appears as in 
Fig. 39, view (a), before fitting. Diagonal wrinkles form from 
the shoulders toward the center front, and the neck line bulges out 
at the front. The alterations required are shown in view (0). 
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Rip the front section from the epaulet and raise the front enough 
at the center and the neck end of the shoulders to remove the 
diagonal wrinkles. As this makes the neck line much too high, 
slash it down at the center front, as shown, and remove the bulge 
by pushing extra fulness toward the center of the shoulder seam. 
This may be gathered or taken up in tucks or darts. If there is 
some fulness at the shoulder originally, merely add this amount 
to it. Fill in the neck line as’ at a, and cover the piecing with a 
collar if the alteration is made in the dress itself. If it is made in 
the muslin model, follow the new neck line in using this as a pat- 
tern. Trim away surplus material in the seam at the neck end of 
the seam line. The diagram, Fig. 40, shows how the alterations 
appear when the front section is spread out flat. 
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If the back also wrinkles because of the square shoulders, deepen 
the neck end of the back-shoulder seams enough to remove the 
wrinkles and trim out the back-neck line. 


(a) 
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104. Fitting Sleeve to Broad Back.—If the back is broad in pro- 
portion to the rest of the figure, the dress with epaulet sleeves, cut 
by a pattern purchased by bust measurement, will appear as in 
Fig. 41, view (a). The armhole line is too high on the shoulder 


at the back and the garment 
draws, forming wrinkles at 
the under arm, as shown. 
The front line is usually cor- 
TEC. 

This defect can be altered 
only in a muslin model, 
views (b) and (c) showing 
the method. Rip the back- 
shoulder seam and the back 
of the armhole seam from 
the top to the under-arm 
seam. Insert a piece of mus- 
lin in the back of the dress 
at the armhole, as in view 
(b), letting it extend a seam’s 
width beyond the arm- 
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hole line desired and trimming away excess material. Pin the 
sleeve to this, as shown, being careful to get the right effect at the 
corner where the epaulet joins the sleeve. Repin the back-shoulder 
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seam to the epaulet, beginning at the corner and working toward 
the neck line. The epaulet will be found to be too short at the 
neck end of the seam. Piece it out at the neck line, as shown at a, 
view (c), by inserting a piece of muslin large enough to supply the 
needed length. Shape this in a pleasing line at the neck line, blend- 
ing it into the back-neck-line curve, as shown. The sections of the 
garment may then be ripped apart and used as a pattern. The dia- 
gram, Fig. 42, shows in view (a) the sleeve, and in view (0), the 
back section, each laid out flat after alterations have been made. 


105. Fitting Sleeve to Small Arm.—To alter the epaulet sleeve 
that is too large for the arm, pin in a lengthwise tuck, very much 
as described in Art. 85 for the set-in sleeve. Take care, however, 
not to run this into the epaulet. Use the altered sleeve as a pat- 
tern for recutting the other, taking care to keep the two epaulets 
exactly together when recutting. 


106. Fitting Sleeve to Large Arm.—When considerably more 
width is needed in the upper part of an epaulet sleeve than the 
pattern supplies, a fitting in muslin is needed, 
as suggested in Art. 88 for the set-in sleeve. 
The method of supplying the fulness is simi- 
lar to that described there, as is seen by 
comparing the diagram in Fig. 34 for the 
set-in sleeve with that shown in Fig. 43 for 
the epaulet sleeve. 

First remove the epaulet from the mus- 
lin sleeve by cutting in a curved line that 
continues the upper sleeve curve, as at a. 
The sleeve now looks like a set-in sleeve and 
can be altered like one, as described in Art. 
88. When this alteration has been com- 
pleted and the muslin strip inserted in the 
slash at b, and the sleeve slashed on the el- 
bow line at c, lay the sleeve out flat on the 
material as a pattern, and place the epaulet 
in the proper relation to it, as shown, Usually 
the epaulet will be placed so that a line drawn 
through its lengthwise center would, if extended, come half way 
between the separated edges of the sleeve at the top. 
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FITTING THE KIMONO SLEEVE 


107. It is neither possible nor desirable to remove all wrinkles 
when fitting a kimono sleeve. The slight looseness that is neces- 
sary under the arm to prevent tearing naturally causes some wrin- 
kles or folds at that point, but because these are a part of a design 
of this kind they are not objectionable. However, the kimono 
sleeve, to be successful, should have a seam on the shoulder. Those 
cut without the seam, that is, with the shoulder on a straight fold 
of the material, stand out in an ugly line beyond the armhole and 
wrinkle diagonally from the neck line to the under arm, this being 
especially apparent on the figure with sloping shoulders. The seam 
line should be located, as described in Art. 13. 


108. Fitting Sleeve to Sloping Shoulder.—The kimono sleeve is 
less becoming to the figure with sloping shoulders than is the set-in 
sleeve because its lines accent the slope of the shoulder. If it is 
used, some fitting is necessary, as otherwise the outer end of the 
sleeve will stand away from the arm. Deepen the shoulder seam 
at the outer end enough to remove this defect, running the seam 
gradually into the original line as it approaches the neck line. If 
this makes the sleeve too tight, let out the top of the under-arm 
seam a corresponding amount. If this cannot be done, insert a 
gusset. Do not try to fit out all of the wrinkles. 


FITTING SPECIAL TYPES OF FIGURES 


109. The preceding instruction has covered separate fitting 
problems, with no attempt to connect them with one another as 
they would occur in an actual garment, except to suggest the effects 
that certain of these changes may have on other parts of the gar- 
ment. To illustrate more specifically the way alterations affect 
various parts of a garment and how a single peculiarity of figure 
may necessitate changes in several parts, the fitting of an entire 
garment for each of two opposite types of figures is presented here. 

The figures chosen illustrate two common types, the one that is 
large above the waist and the one that is large below the waist. 
For each of these, it is advisable to fit a muslin model, this making 
an entire fitting for every garment unnecessary. In fact, the fit- 
ting shown on the first type can be done only on a muslin model, as 
it is necessary to fill in parts of the model with pieces of muslin. 
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The fitting of the second type can be done on the garment only 
with difficulty. 


110. Fitting Figure Large Above Waist.—For the figure that is 
large above the waist line, the pattern is usually purchased accord- 
ing to the bust measurement. Consequently, the garment is too 
large for the figure through the hips and is frequently too long on 
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the shoulder, for the reason given in Art. 21. The prominent bust 
and the usually somewhat prominent abdomen draw the garment 
up at the center front so that it hangs unevenly, as shown in Fig. 44, 
view (a). For the same reason, the grain of the material does not 
run straight across at the bust line, but drops down at the sides. 
Frequently, the material puckers at the under arm. At the same 
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time, the back sags down below the shoulder blades, as shown in 
Fig. 45, view a. 


111. Following the usual order in fitting, begin with the 
shoulder. The shoulder-seam line reqtfires shortening, and, since 
the bust is full, this is best accomplished for the front by ripping 
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the seam, deepening the dart to take up the surplus length, as at 
a, Fig. 44, view (b), or pinning in a second dart and repinning the 
shoulder seam. Then, in finishing the garment, the fulness may 
be divided among a number of. inturned tucks, if that treatment is 
preferred to darts. To shorten the back-shoulder line, outline a 
new armhole line with pencil or crayon, as indicated by the dotted 
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line a, Fig. 45, view (b), forming a smooth curve that blends with 
the front-armhole line. This surplus will be trimmed away before 
using the muslin as a pattern, as described later. 

Next, rip the under-arm seam. To lift the grain of the material 
on the bust line at the front, pin in a dart at the under-arm seam, 
as at b, Fig. 44, view (0b), taking up in it the fulness in one of the 
diagonal wrinkles. By pinning the dart in this way, a much 
smoother effect over the bust can be achieved than would be pos- 
sible if a horizontal dart were 
used. Add a small piece of 
muslin just under the arm- 
hole, as at c, to fill in the 
space between the front- and 
back-seam lines and to re- 
place the material drawn 
into the dart. Repin the 
under-arm seam, as shown. 

Any folds or wrinkles in 
the front of the skirt that 
are not removed by lifting 
the grain of the material in 
the under-arm dart, may be 
disposed of by taking long, 
shallow darts from the bot- 
tom up to the hip line, as at d. 
Be careful not to fit the dress 
too closely below the waist 
line as that only serves to 
emphasize the size of the 
figure above the waist line. 

To remove the wrinkles in 
the back, lift the grain by pinning a shallow, crosswise fold over the 
shoulder just at the top of the under-arm seam, as at b, Fig. 45 
view (b). This also overcomes a tendency of the under-arm seams 
to slant toward the front and equalizes the length of the front and 
back sections in the under-arm-seam line. 
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112. When the fitting is completed, mark the new shoulder and 
under-arm seams carefully with pencil, and then unpin them. 
Because of the darts in the front, this section cannot be laid out 
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flat for use as a pattern. Since, however, it is necessary to have 
darts in the finished garment, slash the muslin on a horizontal line, 
as at a@ in the diagram, Fig. 46, view (a), letting the slash extend to 
the end of the diagonal dart, as shown. ~ Carefully mark the deep- 
ened line of the shoulder dart, then unpin it and smooth out the 
muslin until it lies flat. The outer dotted lines indicate the new 
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shoulder-dart lines, and the inner ones, the original lines. The 
edges of the under-arm slash will separate, as shown, thus provid- 
ing an allowance for this dart in the garment. In cutting the gar- 
ment from the muslin pattern, do not cut away the material in this 
dart. Simply cut the under-arm line in an uninterrupted line, as 
indicated by the dotted lines, and later make the dart just as you 
do the shoulder dart. 
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View (b) shows the back section laid out flat for use as a pat- 
tern. The surplus material, a, at the armhole, is shown here to 
give an idea of it in relation to the back as a whole. It should be 
cut away, allowing for a seam, before cutting the garment. 


113. Fitting Figure Large Below Waist.—Since the hip measure- 
ment is the important one for a figure that is large below the waist 
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line, the pattern is purchased by hip rather than bust measurement. 
Consequently, the muslin model or garment cut by such a pattern 
is too large through the bust, too long on the shoulders, and too 
long above the hip line, because the bust does not take up the width 
and length allowed. Fig. 47, view (a), shows the appearance of 
such a model from the front, while Fig. 48, view (a), shows it 
from the back, before fitting. 
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These defects can be easily remedied in a muslin model. Begin- 
ning with the shoulder, form a dart on each side, extending it down 
the front over the bust, as at a, Fig. 47, view (b), and down the 
back, as at a, Fig. 48, view (b). These darts grow gradually nar- 
rower toward their lower 
ends and run out to nothing 
at the hip line, as shown. To 
remove the excess length, 
form a horizontal tuck just 
above the waist line, as at ), 
Fig. 47, view (b), and 3b, 
Fig. 48, view (b). If neces- 
sary, this tuck may be deeper 
in the front than in the 
back. 


114. To prepare the front 
and back sections for use as 
patterns, rip the shoulder and 
under-arm seams, and lay the 
pieces out flat. Darts of this 
kind do not prevent the mus- 
lin from lying flat. It is 
well to replace the pins with 
bastings, so that the darts (@) . (6) 
will stay in place. The dia- Eire 
gram, Fig. 49, view (a), shows the front laid out as a pattern, and 
view (0) shows the back. 

If the alterations are made in the garment itself rather than in 
the muslin model, lay the sections out on paper and cut new pat- 
terns from them. Then unpin the darts in the material, press it, 
and recut, using the new paper pattern. 
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THE SECOND FITTING 


PREPARATION FOR FITTING 


115. After as many as are necessary of the fitting points just 
discussed have been taken care of, mark the location of such details 
as pockets, applied trimming bands, draperies, tiers, flounces, rows 
of decorative stitching, opening slashes, or other similar details, 
as well as the depth to which any plaits that are present are to be 
stitched. In deciding these points, try always to secure the most 
pleasing proportions possible, basing your judgment of these on 
the lines and proportions of current fashions as well as on any 
eccentricities of the figure that must be overcome by them. 

When these points have been attended to, remove the garment 
from the ifigure very carefully to avoid misplacing any pins that 
have been used in fitting. If it is necessary to unpin any seams 
in order to remove the garment, first mark the seam lines that they 
indicate, using pins, tailors’ chalk, or pencil. 


116. Stitching the Garment.—With the garment removed, mark 
all new seam lines with mark-stitching before removing the pins; 
then unpin the seams, turn them to the wrong side, and baste on the 
marked lines. Stitch the shoulder, under-arm, and sleeve seams, 
press them open, and baste the sleeves in position. It is sometimes 
desirable to slip the garment on again after the sleeves are basted 
in and before they are stitched to. make sure they are correct, as 
their appearance is very important in the effect of the finished gar- 
ment. When they are correct, stitch them in the garment, and press 
the seams away from the sleeves. Stitch any other seams that occur 
in the body of the garment, such as inserted plaits or additional 
seams in a skirt that is cut in several sections. 


117. Making and Applying Trimming Details—Join the skirt 
to the blouse or attach it to a foundation lining or belt, whatever 
arrangement is to be used in a two-piece dress. Make and apply 
pockets. If flounces, tiers, jabots, draperies, or similar details are 
used, make these ready and apply them, unless they are so intricate 
as to require special attention in the second fitting. Whenever 
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possible, finish the plackets or openings before the second fitting. 
Prepare the collar, cuffs, and belt for application. If the neck line 
is collarless, finish the edge in the way desired. 

When as much has been done toward finishing the garment as is 
possible before fitting it again, put it on and adjust it carefully on 
the figure as was done before the first fitting, pinning the open- 
ings together. 


PROCEDURE IN SECOND FITTING 


118. The shoulders will need no attention if the first fitting has 
been done properly, so attention may be turned first to the neck 
line. Pin the prepared collar in position, being very careful to 
have the two center-back lines come together and arranging it to 
get just the rolled or flat effect that you want. Pin on the cuffs, 
being careful to arrange them correctly in regard to sleeve open- 
ings and fulness. Make any adjustments that are necessary 
around the waist line and hips, and pin on the belt or girdle, if one 
is used. Mark the line for the lower edge of the hem, binding, or 
whatever finish is to be used on the bottom of the skirt. Turn 
up surplus material on this line, so that you may get a better idea 
of the effect the garment will have when finished. 

After the hem and belt are arranged, locate any flounces, bands, 
or trimmings that could not be located before. Mark the position 
of the fastenings, and attend to any other details that the design 
of the particular garment you are making requires. 

Remove the garment and finish all the details that were taken 
up in the second fitting. 


CUTTING AND FITTING 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 


(1) (a) What is the general rule to follow when placing the pattern 
pieces on the material for cutting? (b) When may exceptions be made to 
this rule? 


(2) What are the advantages of laying all the pattern pieces in position 
before doing any cutting? 


(3) Why is it necessary to give unusual thought and care to the cutting 
of a garment from striped, plaid, or figured material? 


(4) Why is it advisable to avoid the use of bias seams in twilled materials ? 
(5) What special precaution is necessary in cutting pile fabrics? 


(6) Name the three general types of waist linings and tell the use for 
which each one is most suitable. 


(7) How should the neck line of a waist lining be shaped? 


(8) What is the advantage of cutting and fitting a muslin model before 
cutting the garment material? 


(9) (a) In fitting, what part of the garment should receive first consid- 
eration and why? (b) What three details are most important in the fitting 
of the shoulders of a garment? 


(10) What two alterations are possible when the shoulder of a dress 
stands away from the figure at the armhole line and produces wrinkles that 
slant from the neck towards the armhole? 


(11) What precautions is it advisable to take before cutting a neck line 
in the fitting of a garment? 


(12) (a) What causes horizontal wrinkles at the neck and chest? 
(b) How may they be remedied in fitting? 


(13) What are the requirements of a good-fitting set-in sleeve? 


(14) What alteration is necessary if the sleeve is too tight at the back 
when the arm is bent? 


(15) What points are taken care of in the second fitting of a garment? 


THE DRESS FORM 


ADVANTAGES AND VARIETIES 


1, Advantages.—In the realm of dressmaking, few labor-sav- 
ing devices can vie with the dress form in importance. Not only 
is it a great aid in the construction of garments, but it is a decided 
convenience in fitting and draping. There was a time when a great 
many women who could sew very well, would never attempt to sew 
for themselves because they could not fit their garments correctly. 
But a form can now be prepared so true to the measurements of an 
individual that its use very often permits a garment to be entirely 
finished before being put on the person for whom it is intended. 
When possible, however, it is the better plan to have one personal 
fitting to make sure that each detail is correct and that the garment 
conforms in every way to the individuality of the wearer. 

The advantages of the dress form cannot be overestimated. It 
not only saves much time for the woman who makes her own clothes, 
but enables her to make garments for herself without depending on 
some one else for fitting. Once a dress form of the correct shape 
and size is at hand, the best results with the least effort can easily be 
obtained. Very little thought will enable any person to see how 
convenient it is in pinning the waist and skirt of a one-piece dress, 
in making over or repairing dresses, in adjusting trimmings, collars, 
and belts, in draping garments, in securing just the right individual 
line, and so on. 


2. Warieties.—There are several varieties of dress forms in use, 
including the solid, paper shell, adjustable, and pneumatic. Of 
these, the solid form must usually be padded to duplicate the figure, 
but it may be prepared very readily according to the directions that 
follow and proves very satisfactory for all fitting purposes. 
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PREPARING A SOLID FORM FOR USE 


PROCEDURE 


3. Because of variations in the measurements of different 
persons, it is rarely possible to obtain a solid form duplicating 
exactly the individual figure. The best plan, therefore, is to pro- 
cure a form seemingly smaller than is required and increase it to 
individual measurements by the use of a padding of cotton batting 
and a tight lining. A dress form that has been padded is shown in 
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Fig. 1, view (a) showing the front view, (0) the side with arm 
attached, and view (c), the back. 

To prepare such a form, first make a tight lining that exactly fits 
the figure. Then pad'the form and apply the lining and the arms. 
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MAKING THE TIGHT LINING 


4. Material and Pattern Requirements—The tight lining 
should be cut with the aid of a close-fitting pattern in which a stock 
collar is included. The pattern should have either a two- or a three- 
piece back, the bust measure determining which should be employed. 
When the figure is large, fitting is much simplified by the use of a 
pattern having a three-piece back. 

If the length of the pattern below the waist line is not sufficient 
to reach down over the solid portion of the form, additional length 
should be provided in the pattern. If arms are desired for the form 
—and it is advisable to use them—it will be necessary to prepare a 
two-piece sleeve pattern for them. 

Khaki cloth or tan, gray, or dull-blue denim of the best quality is 
most satisfactory for the tight lining, as these materials do not 
stretch easily nor show soil readily. For the body part of the lining 
for a form of medium size, 24 yards of 28-inch material is sufficient, 
but if two arms are used, then $# yard more is needed. 


5. Placing the Pattern.—The cutting should be done crosswise 
of the material as for a close-fitting lining. In arranging the pat- 
tern on the material, allow 4 to # inch on all edges for seams, for 
wide seams add strength to the lining and make it set better on the 
padded form. They also permit the letting out of seams in fitting. 

For the top of the dress form, for the armhole openings, and for 
both ends of the sleeves, circles of the material will be necessary. It 
is best to cut these as needed, but material must be allowed for 
them, 


6. Cutting the Material—With the pattern placed and pinned 
to the material, trace the seam lines very carefully all the way around, 
tracing up as well as down from the waist line, so that there will be 
no possibility of the pattern slipping; also, trace the waist line in 
each section of the pattern, as well as the elbow line in the sleeve. 
Cut the material with great care, allowing as much material as pos- 
sible to extend below each section of the waist pattern. Do not cut 
away the part below each pattern piece until after the lining is on 
the form, for the lining must be suffciently long to come down well 
over the form and be tucked up underneath it. 


7. Pinning and Basting.—Pin and baste the center-front lines 
together first, pinning at the waist line and from there up and down, 
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being very careful to pin exactly in the traced lines and to avoid 
stretching the seams; then replace the pins with basting, using No. 40 
or No. 50 cotton thread and taking short stitches. 

Next, pin and baste the side-front sections to the sides of the cen- 
ter fronts, and, in basting over the fullest part of the bust, be very 
careful not to permit any wrinkles to creep in. On the front of the 
side-front section, from the bust to the waist line, stretch the seam 
a trifle so that it will be long enough to meet the waist line of the 
center-front section. Next, pin and baste the side-back sections to 
the sides of the center-back sections. Do not baste the center- 
back seam as that is left as an opening. After the side-front and 
the side-back seams are basted, join the under-arm seams of the side 
backs and the side fronts, placing their wrong sides together so that 
the seams will come on the right side for convenience in fitting, pin- 
ning the seams up and down from the waist line, and then replacing 
the pins with basting. 

Next, beginning at the neck, pin and baste the shoulder seams 
together. When you reach the side-front and side-back seams, 
open them so that they will lie flat when the lining is fitted. 


8. Now, trim the neck outside the traced lines to within 4+ inch 
of the tracing, and then clip the seam allowance in several places 
so that the neck of the lining will fit comfortably when tried on. 
Turn the lower edge of the collar over to the wrong side on. the 
traced line and baste it in position. Clip the top edge of the collar 
in three or four places, and crease on the seam line so that it will 
turn over smoothly in fitting. 

Place the wrong sides of the under- and upper-sleeve portions 
together and pin the tracings of the outside sleeve seams from the 
bottom of the sleeve up to the elbow and from the top of the sleeve 
down to this point, keeping the seams to the right side to permit the 
sleeve to be fitted close to the arm. If there is any fulness in the 
upper sleeve portion at the elbow, adjust it evenly so that it will 
not form in plaits, but rather will be eased in to allow freedom for the 
elbow. Pin the inside sleeve seams together in the manner directed 
for the outside sleeve seams and then baste both seams in the same 
direction as they were pinned. Finally, run a basting thread along 
the tracings of the center back and the waist line. 


9. Fitting the Lining.—In fitting a dress-form lining, a good- 
fitting corset is a necessity. Wear a light-weight, close-fitting petti- 
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~ coat with it and a smoothly fitting corset cover or brassiére, for it is 
not possible to secure a perfect fit over undergarments that are the 
least bit bunglesome; nor is it possible to get an accurate fit over an 
old corset that has lost its shape on account of too much wear. 

Put the lining on and pull it down well on the figure, bringing the 
center-back seam edges together and pinning in the marked lines, 
beginning at the neck and pinning down even with the shoulder 
blades, then beginning at the waist line at the center back and con- 
tinuing to pin upwards until the seam is pinned together its full 
length from the waist to the neck. Then pin from the waist line 
downwards. 

If necessary in fitting, clip the seam allowance at the neck in 
several more places, taking care not to clip beyond the tracings; 
also, clip the armhole seam at the front under arm. The armhole 
should fit quite close, but if it appears to be a little too tight, clip it 
carefully so that it will assume exactly the same line as the armhole of 
a dress and thus be suitable as a guide in fitting the armhole of 
waists, coats, etc. So that the width-of-back may remain correct, 
give much care to turning’in the armhole edges. 

As a rule, a garment that has been carefully traced from a well- 
prepared pattern requires very little alteration. However, in fit- 
ting, you may find it necessary to make some changes, as a lining 
of this kind should fit without a wrinkle or even a suggestion of 
fulness. 

You will encounter very little difficulty in altering the shoulder 
and under-arm seams, but it is well to observe the curved seams. 
If they bulge out at any place, pin them in enough to give a good 
line; if they appear to be tight, let them out the necessary amount. 
But in making any changes in the lining, take care that it is not 
drawn the least bit across the bust; it should “set”? easy and smooth, 
not drawing in any place 


10. Alterations for Certain Types.—It sometimes happens that 
a figure with a low bust will be hollow through the chest, causing 
wrinkles in the lining. To eliminate these wrinkles, pin in a new 
side-front seam line without opening up the seam. Make the altera- 
tion as deep as is required to obtain a smooth fit, but be sure that 
the new line blends in well with the original seam line above and 
below it. It is seldom necessary to deepen the seam up to the shoulder 
line. 
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11. Very often a figure of this type will have slightly rounding 
shoulders also. In such an event, remove the bastings from the 
side-back seams, open these seams up, and allow them to separate as 
much as may be necessary from the lower part of the shoulder blades 
up to the back-shoulder seam. Turn in one side on the new line 
and pin this down flat. 


12. For persons having overerect figures, that is, for persons 
who throw the shoulders back unnaturally, take the side-back seams 
in a trifle from the lower part of the shoulder blades up to the 
shoulder. 


13. Fitting the Armholes and Sleeves.—Fit the armholes and 
sleeves as you would those for a set-in sleeve dress, being extremely 
careful to have the armhole line correct. Pin the sleeves in with 
the seams turned to the right side. Fit them very close to the arms, 
as they are to make the arms of the form. Be very careful not to 
cut them off too short. 


14. Fitting the Collar.—Next, pin the center front of the collar 
to the center-front seam of the waist, and then pin in a good, even 
line around the neck to the back. If the tracing around the neck 
of the lining itself is not correct, either lower or raise the collar 
above the tracing, thus securing a perfect neck line. Turn the col- 
lar in at the top to the height desired ; and remember that it should be 
a trifle lower in the front than in the back. Pin it together at the 
center back, drawing it close, but not so close as to make it uncom- 
fortable. 


15. Pinning the Waist-Line Tape in Position—In order to 
define the waist line of the covering, fold in the center, crosswise, 
a piece of linen tape to 4 inch wide and 2 or 3 inches longer than 
the waist measure, place the center of the tape on the center-front 
seam at the waist line, and then pin it from the center front on each 
side, in a good, even line, around to the back. If the tracing appears 
to be a little too high, allow the tape to assume the correct line and 
pin it every 2 or 3 inches so that it will hold in position when the 
waist is removed from the figure. 


16. Removing the Lining—-Open up the inside sleeve seam 
from 5 to 6 inches in order to remove the sleeve from the figure. In 
doing this, place the pins in the upper portion, exactly in the fitted 
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line, so that when the sleeve is laid out on a table the tracing will run 
in line with the pin marks in the seam line. 

Remove the pins from the center back, and, as they are removed, 
place them back in the right side in exactly the same places that 
they were when the waist was pinned together, thus keeping the 
seam line exact. Pins that are removed from the collar and the 
waist line should be put back in the same way, also. 

Next, take off the waist carefully and trace along the pin lines 
of the shoulder and under-arm; mark the new seam lines where 
changes in fitting have been made and run a basting thread around 
the neck of the waist at the bottom of the collar and also around the 
bottom of the waist-line tape. Remove the collar and the waist- 
line tape from the lining; take out the bastings from the shoulder 
and under-arm seams; and baste the under-arm seams on the wrong 
side in the same manner as they were basted on the right side. Turn 
the center-back seams to the wrong side exactly in line with the 
pin line that was obtained in fitting. 


17. Stitching and Pressing.—Stitch all the body seams of the 
lining, beginning at the waist line and continuing up to the shoulder 
line, and beginning again at the waist line and stitching down over 
the hips on each seam. When the stitching is completed, clip each 
seam edge 2 inches above and below the waist line and then remove 
the bastings. Press the seams open with a hot iron. 


18. Finishing the Lining—Now, measure the tape, which is to 
define the waist line, to make sure that it corresponds exactly to the 
size of your waist. If it measures a little larger than the waist line 
of the lining, let out the under-arm seams of the lining a trifle; if 
it is smaller, you may have to stitch the under-arm seams a little 
deeper at the waist line. Use the diagonal basting-stitch for basting 
the tape in position; then stitch on the top and the bottom of it, 
taking care that none of the edges of the seams fold back under or 
over each other, for all the seams must open out flat. 

Baste the shoulder seams next, seam edges to the wrong side, and 
then stitch. Remove the bastings and press the seams flat. Next, 
baste and stitch the collar on. Then baste the turned armhole edges 
under in a good, even line all the way around. The lining should 
now appear as shown in Fig. 2, 

In order to make the collar firm enough to hold its shape, cut to 
the size of the stock-collar pattern a piece of cardboard that will 
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permit of bending without cracking, place it on the inside of the 
lining, and baste its lower and upper edges to the lower and upper 
edges of the collar, taking very short stitches on the right side so 


: 
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that they will not show, as they will be left in when the dress form 
is padded. 


PADDING THE FORM 


19. To pad a dress form, you will need from one to four rolls 
of cotton batting. It does not necessarily have to be the most expen- 
sive quality; the cheaper grades may be used just as well, provided 
the cotton is smooth enough to go on without becoming rough or 
lumpy and does not pull apart too readily, 
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20. Putting on the Cotton Batting—In most cases, only one 
thickness of cotton is required over the entire form. To apply this, 
turn the back of the dress form toward you, place the end of the 
cotton over the left hip, and let the bottom of the roll come to the 
bottom of the dress form. Hold the cotton carefully so that it. will 
not tear apart, and turn the dress form around until the cotton comes 
around to the front; then bring it over the left hip again, double it 
across the back, and bring it well around over the right hip, as at 
@, Fig 93: 
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Next, take two pieces of cotton the width of the roll and 12 or 
14 inches long, place one over the armhole of each side of the form, 
bringing the cotton out well over the shoulder, and pin these pieces 
securely in position on the form. If the cotton is a little too long, 
tear or cut off any surplus. Take another roll of cotton, and, begin- 
ning at the bottom of the back of the form, bring the cotton up over 
the shoulder; tear it apart at the neck so that the neck of the form 
may come through the cotton, as at a, Fig. 4; let the cotton come 
down to the bottom of the form in front, as shown; and then trim 
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the length of cotton off across the front. Finally, pin each edge 
securely to the strip a, Fig. 5, placing the pins 2 or 3 inches apart. 


21. Trial Application of Lining—With the dress form thus 
covered with cotton batting, which has been securely pinned in posi- 
tion, slip on the tight lining, or dress-form covering, to see whether 
or not sufficient padding has been used. The lining must be put on 
carefully so as not to pull the cotton out of place. While the pad- 
ding at this stage seems to make the form much larger than the 
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person for whom it is intended, the cotton will pack in close and, 
as a general rule, there will not be too much. Put the lining on over 
the front of the form and pull it around each armhole over the cot- 
ton; then pull it down in the center front, and pin the waist line 
together at the center back. Then, with one hand inside to hold 
the cotton down, pull the lining around toward the center back. Be 
careful to hold the cotton in place across the shoulders while pull- 
ing the lining in position. Next, pin the lining together in several 
places at the center back. 
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After the lining is in position, feel all over the form to see whether 
more or less padding is needed. Then remove the lining with 
extreme care, as the cotton is inclined to stick to it, and make any 
necessary changes in the padding. 


22. Adjusting the Padding—lIf the lining appears at all loose 
over the padding, it may be necessary to put another layer of cotton 
over the entire dress form. If more padding is needed across the 
hips and not over the bust, tear two pieces off the roll of batting, 
each the width of the roll and 12 or 15 inches long, and place one 
piece over each hip. If more padding is required across the bust, 
if the shoulders must be raised, or if the back must be rounded out 
to agree with the figure, place small pieces where they are needed, 
but in so doing be very careful to use small layers of the cotton and 
to make each layer a little smaller than the first one used, thinning 
it out gradually toward the edges so as to avoid any possibility of 
wrinkles creeping in. Proceed in this way until the entire form 
is built up properly. 


23. Applying the Armhole and Cushion-Top Coverings.—Next, 
the armhole pieces should be secured to the form, as shown in 
Fig. 6. Place each piece in place, draw it very close, and pin it 
every inch or two from the outer edge so that it will stay in position. 
Then put a piece of cotton over the head of the form and put the 
. cushion top over it, tying it down well around the neck with a piece 
of string. Take care not to put on too many thicknesses of cotton 
around the base of the neck. 


PUTTING ON THE TIGHT LINING 


24. Pinning the Lining on the Form.—After all the padding 
is on the form and the armhole and neck pieces are in position, the 
form is ready for the tight lining. Press the covering again; then 
put it over the padded form very carefully, smoothing and adjust- 
ing it so that it will appear as if the padding were poured into the 
lining, as in molding. In order to make the center back meet prop- 
erly, you may find it necessary to have the help of another person 
who should stand in front of the form and push the lining around. 
In any event, pin the edges of the lining together carefully at this 
time, preparatory to overcasting. 


25. Sewing the Lining on the Padded Form.—After you have 
pinned the lining together the entire length of the back, remove the 
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body of the dress form from the standard and lay it across the lap 
or on a table, and then, with buttonhole twist or coarse linen thread 
of the same color as the lining itself, overcast the edges together 
with short, even stitches, taking care that the edges do not overlap 
in any place and that neither side of the back becomes stretched. 
If you notice in overcasting that one side of the back works up a 
little looser than the other, the form should be turned around and 
the stitches taken from the opposite side. 

When the back is overcasted up to the top of the collar, pull the 
upper edge of the collar up and work the cushion top down tight and 
smooth, at the same time pinning the top edge of the collar and the 
cushion together. Next, pull the armhole edges out, stretch them 
over the armhole pieces, and pin them even. Then replace the pins 
around both armholes and the neck with overcasting-stitches, mak- 
ing them the same as in stitching the center back. . 


26. Finishing the Lower Section—After you have completed 
the overcasting, begin at the center back and pull the lining down as 
tight as possible, bringing it under the bottom edge of the form; 
then, while another person holds the lining in this position, tack the 
material to the bottom edge of the form, using ordinary tacks and a 
tack hammer and placing tacks not more than 2 inches apart all the 
way around. 

PREPARING THE ARMS 

27. Baste and stitch the sleeve seams in the traced fitting lines, 
trim them to 4 inch wide, and clip them at the elbows. Measure the 
lower edge, which should be 4 inch larger than the wrist, and cut two 
pieces of cardboard to fit the openings, shaping them as much like the 
wrist as possible. Cover one side of each with lining material, turn 
this covered side toward the inside of the sleeve, pin the edges to the 
lower edge of the sleeve, and overcast in place. Turn the sleeve right 
side out, press, and stuff with small pieces of cotton, packing it tightly 
except at the top, where it must be flexible. Cut a piece of muslin 
to fit each upper sleeve opening and overcast it in place. Sew a 
straight eye opposite each shoulder seam of the covered form at the 
top of the armhole, and then two eyes on each side of it, 14 inches 
apart. Across the top of each arm, place hooks to correspond with 
the eyes. The hooks and eyes permit the arms to be hooked to the 
form when necessary, and removed when not in use. 
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